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PKtFACE 



^ The authors hav^ written this monoc^raph to be a supplement and com- 
panion to two previous nonographs commissioned by the U.S. Office of 
Career Education: 1) Career Education and Hum?.n Services (Chenault, 157^) 
and Zj The P ro f g ss i onaj Educa t i on of Human Services Personnel (Chenaul t S 
Mermis, 1976). The first monograph introduced tne concept of human services 
to the Zareer Education movement, while the second one combined the two 
national movements from a human services pe ""spect i ve . 

The current monograph builds upon the two previous writings in devel- 
oping curricular modules and professional development units representing the 
basic tools for tne contemporary/ practice of both career education and human 
services, as weH as for their future integration. This "mutual infusion" 
process will have both training and programmatic implications for postsecon" 
dary personne 1 . 

We want to e/pr^ss very special appreciation to Dr. Kenneth Hoyt, Dir- 
ector of the Lt. S. Office of Career Education for his encouragement and 
courage in supporting what we consider to be pioneering work combining hitman 
services and career education-. As usual, Dr. John Lindia was both understand- 
ing and helpful in t^e completion of the project. Thanks are also due Ms. 
Vibeke Elisabeth dettmann for her clerical assistance and to Ms. Judith 
Connolly who assisted us with' dedication to the task. We are grateful to 
Dr. Joseph S lerer wi-iose advice and interest in the final stages of the pro- 
ject were very helpful. 

Finally, we owe a deep gratitude to our colleague, Dr. Terrence M. 
Rohen and the graduate human services students who were an integral part, of 
program, de ve 1 opn'.en c at various stages of frustration and excitement. 



INTRODUCTION 



As the connection between education and work continues to surface in 
contemporary socit:ty and the need to relate this connection to all facets 
of life becomes apparent, the necessity for substantial change in postsecon- 
dary training of hurrtan services personnel evolves as a priority for govern- 
ment as well as for higher education. It is our opinion that this priority 
issue is rapidly taking on a sense of urgency. We believe these forces can 
be symbolized by th'^ following events: the recent passage of the Career 
Eaucation Incentive Act (which for the first time includes pos tseconda ry 
educational demonstration projects and continues to identify various special 
categorical populations to be served - i.e,, gifted, handicapped, women, 
minorities, and other groups; the nationwide network attempting to establish 
a National institute for Career Education; the U.S, Department of Labor/ 
National Manpower Institute -""forts in developing work-education councils; 
and Dr, Hoyt's National M i n i con f e rences on Career Education, 

This past year these mi n i con fe rences took on a special significance 
by identifying as their focus commun i ty- ba sed collaboration. Various national 
organizations became formally involved in redefining career education from a 
community service perspective. As the stare plans are developed across the 
country, their diverse i.nvo 1 vements will become more apparent to all human 
service planners and practitioners. 



Within this context several polnci seen worth iT.aking for the purpose 



of a general orientation to this .Tionograph; 

I. Ironically, pos tseconcary education has ::een slow to :-nove 
in to both career education and numan services as fields 
o f knowi edge. Consequently, appropriate c raining nas not 
been forthcoming in these two areas. 

2- The basic process of knowledge "infusion" itself is a 
potential re<Hlity in at least several co,t.3 I na t i ons : 

a. The principles of career education may be infuseo 
!ntc numan services as a field; 

b. The concepts of human services may oe infused into 
career education activities; 

c. Each of the categorical content areas identified in 
this monograph (see Part i!) may oe in fused into 
education /training programs and professional devei- 
opment in both career education and human services. 



P ro f es s i o nal Development issues 

In an earlier rDonograph (Cnenault S hermis, iS76), the autnors posed five 
conceptual questions rep reson t i r.g those issues that seemed to be most crucial 
to the development of education models for those professionals of all Kinds 
who "do" or will be "doing" career education in the future. Of tnose Issues 
and their subques t • ons , it could be expected that tocay -- three years later - 
some answers would produce a reasonaole degree of consensus among those pro- 
fessionals across the country wno are responsiDle for career education pro- 
grams and activities. For example, some consensus can oe sa\a to exisc on 
the answer to Who "owns" career education? >\osz professionals wcula Irdicate 
that no single professional or acaoemic f 'a, ana no single community system 



(including education) "owns" the responsibility for Iiiitiating or imple- 
menting career education. 



However, a nurrber of the issues posed still leave us with unanswered 
questions that should be addressed in professional discussion on a nationwide 
basis. In order to bring these issues up-to-date in terrr.s of national change 
in career education that has taken piace, we propose the following revised 
issues as the basis of such a needed discussion. 



1. How should/can the responsibility for career education be exercised? 

a. Since care.-^.r education has ;Drev!Ously "lived" within the public 
educa t i on sys tem , and is now mov i ng uowa rd mak i ng ca ree r ^educa- 
t i on a "corrmun i ty" respons i b i 1 i ty , how can it be ef f ec t i vel y i n te- 
grated into other community systems? (This year's Career Education • 
M i n i con fe rence series has provided some good answers to this ques- 
tion.) 

b. If it should be a part of many com.munity systems, now can it be 
effectively integVatec into the academic fields In higher educa- 
tion where professionals in community system.s are trainee? 

c. If career '-education should be a part of many fields and systems, 
how is it to maintain an identity across systems that will allow 
for influence to move into ana cnange tnose systems? 

d. If career education is j ::arL of the national human services move-* 
ment, how will this integration become recognized, and more formal- 
ized by a i ready-p ract i c I ng career education p roress i ona 1 s and by 
human services professionals? (how can this marriage be legiti- 

mi zed? ) 

2. Does effective career education {zareer education that works ) require 
specialized knowledge or skills on tne part of tnose professionals engaged 
in career educat'on? 

a. If the concept of career euucation specia^^Ists contradicts the concept 
of its infusion into all f ! e *. gs LnC commun i ty sy s tem,s , tnen how a re 



career educ^rion job roles and functions i m :egra teri into 
other roies and funciions and how ao the performers of Chose 
jobs !er;rn r.he necessary 3k;il;S and knowledge about career 
^iducatio.n? 

What should be the general nature of eaucation for those, across 
many comrriLin i i'/ S/ystems and ocademic fields, who "infuse" career 
education ir,io their job roles and funcrions? Can xUe q^a 1 i ty 
of career education be preserved 'without consideration of education 
and professional development? 

a. At what levels of training should education about caree^educa- 
t i on occur? ^ 

1) pre~service, in-service, continuing eaucation? 

2) paraprofessional, corr.nun i cy college programs, associate 
degree programs, Gacca 1 aurea te , masters, dov". toral, post- 
doc tora 1 ^ 

b. If it 's intended to bk ''infused" into aii of these programs, 
how is di'p 1 ; ca t i on p reven tec , and how ao we aist'inquisn and 
choose "levels" of knowledge and skills (as, for example, between 
knowledge ac the paraprofessional level and doctoral level)? 

c. What is the content of this " th i ng- to-be- i nf used" (career educa- 
tion)? How does this content become a part of otner education 
programs nationwide? how does career educaiion as a movement 
enter into a relationship with other professional and acaaemic 
fields and influence their training programs? What are the 
essential (necessary and sufficient) content areas or knowleoge 
and skiPs to enaDie professionals to engage in career ecucat.on 
that worKS? 

d. If there is not to oe professional accreditation or other con- 
trols, how can the quaiity of career education be assured? 

Who should be the educators of tne educators in training programs 
across com/mun i ,ty systems and academic fields? 

a. Faculty of one academic field of higher eoucaiion? Of inter- 
disciplinary nigher education fields? Of mu 1 t ; d i sc i p 1 i na ry 

p rog rams ? ^ 

b. Personnel of one or more com.mun^ty system? Or i n te rsys lem.s 
program.s? 
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c. If the ec'ucation should be deilvered by one or nore fields 
of systens, how are legitimate concerns of other systems 
to be taken into account? 

d. If the education shojld oe deilvef-ec! by Joint or collabora- 
tive progra.ns involving T^ny systems and fields, how will 
such program development occur? What mooeis of program devel- 
opment will be used? 

This monor, "aDh is intended to present some oossible answers to 
the above questions. The answers, wc believe, lie in the integration of 
two national "^^'ements; career eoucation and numan services. If both 
movements can ope ra 1 1 cna 1 i ze some of the basic concepts which ttiey no I d 
in common (e.g., col i aoora 1 1 on , integration, comprehensive services), 
this "collaborative" effort couh-J help to resolve some major problems 
for both national e'rorts. At the same time it can help to demonstrate 
hov/ collaboration can occur at the Federal level. Federal encouragement 
of cross-systems collaboration at the state and local level is more like'y 
to produce effective results when that concept is demonstrated at the 
Fede ra 1 1 eve 1 , 

One conclusion that has been crawn at the Federal level in both human 
services and career education is that p ro res s ; ona i s are better able to 
deliver effective services when they nave both knowledge and skills that 
cross community systems and professional lines. We submit that the concepts 
of conprehens i ve services and comm.unity collaboration acz y;:'Zed. by both of 
these national efforts have not ye: been aemons t ra ted witn respect to the 
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education of profnss ionals who delivt.-r such service:-*. ""hat is, botn 
hunan services aiid career education should reflect the reali?:ation 
that rJie education of human services professionals r.ust, i- ts e 1 f ^ be 
" comprti:hensive , in "cqrate-d , and collaboratively developed and iinple- 
mented" in order -'"'.-■r professionals to be conpetent to deliver quality 
servi ces . 

VJe propose that both the no: ^ tent and the nature of professxonal 
developraent and training must rerlect tj-ie basic concepts upon which 
both movements rely. In order to do th.is; national leaders in both 
movements should exai-iine their basic concepts in light of the quality 
education/professional development ':hat is required to imrqement these 
concepts. Tp.is m.onograph presents major content information that can 
be useful in the planning of "comprehensive" professional development 
prograras and individual skill building. 
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PART I 



CAREER 



:r KDlJCATiON AXD HUMA:C Si^KVlCKS: HRIDCING THE CAP 



The background eor and major purposes of this monograph presented 
in the introduction set the stage for the selected Career Education/Human 
Services Abstracts In this section. One of the major constraints to the 
merging of career education and hujnan services efforts on both the Federal 
and local levels concerns the professional information that represents 
both '^fieldc'^ Both career education and human services are represented 
by a vast profoseional literature and the mere volume of reading that would 
be required in order to become woll-inf ormed in both areas is prohibitive 
for - ^st professionals. The time required to gain a reasonable "expertise" 
is mor^ than most busy practicing professionals can afford. 

We believe this constraint should not close the possibilities for a 
collaborative integration of career education/human services efforts. The 
material abstr/^ctad in this section is intended to serve the purpose of pro^ 
viding professionals in each area a general overview from vhich to begin a 
collaborative discussion at both th- national and local levels. 

Our selection of materials is based upon the unique natur- of the pro- 
fessional literatures in both fields. In one sense, career education has 
rwo kinds of literature: one represented by hooks and articles readily avail- 
able to acad-emics in univer sitynnd professional libraries, and the other 
represented by less ccess^ible T.x^uographs , articles, and reports that are 
utilized in the>'fi Id." It is thin latter • i-ess accessible (yet more 
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"popularized") laformation that ia the^-aource of our selection of 
career education inateriala. 

Because of t}»e obvioua rvece^aicy of limiting the number of ab- 
stracts, there are, of courae, many other references wnich represent 

These resources 

this aspect of uhe career education resources. A more broadly 

available to laypeopl'e aiKl coninunity leaders in other fields \rfhose 
interests tranaceiKi their special areas of work$ e.g., the CBS TV docu- 
mentary on Ajnertcan education^ August^ 1976 ai>d U^S^ News iirtd World 
Report , February b, 1978. The apecialized literature within conmunicy- 
based organizations represents axvother source of career education infor 
motion; e.g. ; the Education Bill of Rights of Women's American ORT, 
Junior Achievement's national magazine Dateline for summer ^ 1978 j the 
CoanaiKter > 8 message in The American Legion Magazine, August, 1978, the 
Career Education Resolution adopted at the national convention of ti\e 
National Federation of Busineas ar»i Professional 14omen*6 Clubs in '^uly, 
1978, "From Dreams zo Reality^*— a career awareness exploration project 
of the Girl Scouts of Axnerlca^ ^laui the Boy Scouts of America statement 
on career education, June, i977* 

The nature or the human dervicea literature sources required that 
we make a different kind of selection. This profe^i.^ioiital literacur^ is 
an evolving literacure in the sense chiit sourcea re^^resenuing human ser 
vices as an "integrated'* concept across prof essional fields are jua;: 
beginning to appear in the literature in the 1970a. For this reason, 



our selection ox hUii^an services Jou;:cea rcliee upon mater'.als that tend 
to coine from the. prof t osi /nal or aci^e-.^c journals, rather than from the 
kiiKls of eourceu used tor careci: c:aucatiori. 

These abstracts provide s oLart4.-»b^ poir.L for both Career Education 
and human serviccb .^ro . L»ri:. loocj i s i wvurd u growing awareness of the inter- 
re la tionshipy that ex I .it oetwvca ::h. .>:.. uWx> ajnional efforts. Part II 
moves into peel tic coi\cenz ^rnn:: c:.;i rorm the basis for formal pro- 

fessional dfcveiopmop.L •> . o '^rii . s . 



CAREER EDUCATION/HUMAN SERVICES ABSTRACTS 



William L. Mermis 
and 

Judith L. Connolly 
Southern Illinois University-Edwardsville 



CAREER EDUCATION: A PROPOSAL FOR 
REFORM 

Sidney P. Marland, Jr. 

New York: McGraw-Hill, 1974 



"/Career Education/ seeks both to define the concept 
of career education and to report on its current implementations." 
The author traces rhe historical roots of this term to 
present the setting for its present usage. This setting includes 
a discussion of the needs that required change. These revolved 
around the relationship of work and tne human condition or 
more specifically v/ork and education. Many reform ideas 
emerged to meet these needs and from these emerged the concept 
of career education. 

After covering the evolution of career education, the 
author presents a number of career education examples and 
\ outlines the processes of reform. It is his contention that 

\ "this book is' an unfinished piece of work^ for career (education 

\ 

\^hows promise of becoming the major reform movement of our 

Entire educational system.** 

\ 
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BRINGING THE WORLD OF WORK AND THE 
INSTITUTIONS OF EDUCATION CLOSER 
TOGETHER 

Occasional Paper N, 28 

Tijo Comraencement Addresses at 

The Ohio State University by 

Gerald Ro Ford, August 30, 197^ 

Willard. Wirtz, March 17, 1977 
Columbus, Ohio: The Center for Voca- 
tional Education, 1977 

In 1974 President Ford discussed government's interest 
in a closer relationship between labor and education and the 
students' need for a closer relationship between education and 
work* He said that he was asking the Secretaries of Commerce, 
Labor, and Health, Education, and Welfare to recommend "new 
ways to bring the world of work and the institutions of educa- 
tion closer together." In closing he asked that "^^^e/ draw from 
every resource available..., seek a real partnership betweer* ^he 
academic community and the rest of our society..., and aspire 
to excellence in every aspect of our national life." 

Three yea.rs later in 1977, Wirtz notes that we have yet 
to brina about a closer relationship between education and the 
world of work. He suggests that in addition to looking for 
change in the institutions of education and the world of work, 
perhaps we need to consider a policy of new economics - "/one/ 
that simply puts people in the first place instead of someplace 
down the line, '•--" human resources economics." Central to this 
new economics "would be a deliberate, thorough review of what is 



today's reality only because it became custom: that life is 
divided into three time traps - youth for education, maturity for 
work, and older age for denial of both of these opportunities." 



TROUBLED TRANSITION FROM SCHOOL TO 
WORK 

Ben Bardetsky 

Worklife o UoS. Dept. of Labor, 
Employment & Training ^ministration 
November, 1976 



The Federal Government has in a variety of ways and over 
a period of years - attempted programs to assist students 
in mciking the transition from education to work. '*A number 
of activities, assisted by the Federal initiative in areas of 
major importance, include the following: 

1. Bringing education and work closer together. • . 

2. Gupporting and encouraging local collaboration 
through interagency prograjns... 

3. Reviewing Federal regulations and policy... 

4. Improving dissemination and utilization of 
occupational and career guidance information. . . 

5 . Augmenting research, demonstration, and pilot 
programs. . . 

The initiative of Federal Government is a reasonable 
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application of the knowledge gained in recent years, the improved 
understanding of youth employment problems and the strengths 
found in various intervention strategies. •'This initiative must 
survive beyond the immediate crisis of high unemployment. It 
must keep its momentum strong until our institutions have developed 
and changed to deal successfully with the difficult transition 
from school to workc" 



A PRIMER FOR CAREER EDUC2TIDN 
Kenneth B. Hoyt 

Washington, D.C.: U.S. Govt. Print- 
ing Office, 1977 

American education has been criticized for its failure 
to keep pace with the changing relationship between edu- 
cation and work. S^:ue critics favor the creation of alter- 
nate systems while some favor a refocusing of our current 
system to reflect changes in society. Hoyt suggests herein 
that "Career education, playja supportive and participatory 
role in bringing about changes in American education that 
reflect these changing patterns of education/work relation- 
ships." These changes are as follows : 
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Supporti\,c Oidnijes \ 

1. FROiM an assumption that says a genera! education alone is the best • I 
preparation for work TO an assunipLion that says both general education and a ' 
set of specific marketable vocational skills arc increasingly, necessary for entry 
into the y^orid of paid employment./ 

2. FROXi an assumption that says youth is that period of life in which 
ojic prepares for wnrk TO an assumption that says most individuals will find it 
increasingly necessary to combirxe education and work during large portions of 
their adult liycz^ / 

Participatory Charrges^ 1 
-3. FROM ar assumption that izys American education has attained the 
goal of educatiQyx as preparation for work when it has prepared school leavers to 
enter the world of paid employment TO an assumpcion that says the goal of 
education aS pr^ para ihn for work must include an emphasis on preparing school 
leaders change with change in the world of paid employ ment.y^ 

4. I-ROM aP assumption that says the best way to prepare ycfuth for the j 
world of paid employment is to lock then up in a schoohL.jsc and keep them 
away from that \^rld TO an assumption that says both (he world of s^.^ooling 
ana in^ woria qj paui etnp'tOyment must occonie part oj tne student s real | 
worJd^ 



5. FROM an assumption that says the more years one spends in school, 
the better ecjuipped he/she is for work TO an assumption that says the optimum 
kind ^d amour^t of education required as preparation for work will vary widely 
from occupation to occupation 

6. FROM an assumption that says Jobs choose people-people don't 
choose jobs TO an assumption that says it is important that student self 
understanding and understanding of the world of paid employment be 
emphasi^^ in Ways that allow students to have maximum control over their 
own destinies.- * * 

7. FROM an assumption tiut says the .cry bcs: educational . and 
occupational oppnrn.nincs should be rcscn^^ for ^^hitc, ablcbod.a malcj lO 
!n assumption' lhar. says r/,c ran^c of cducanonal 
onnC'imUics ,rus: be mad, available to .'he -greatest possible extent, to 
"Zn^y pcnons, Handicapped pcrsnns. and .on,en cs .cll as to all oti,cn .n 

society- ' 

8. FROM in assumption that says the goal nfeducntion as preparation for 
work should 6c- directed exclusively toward the world of paid employment TO 
an assinnption that says the goal of educannn as preparation for work must 
include unpaid work performed in life as well as work in the world of paid 
employ nient./ 



9. FROM an assumption that says the goal of education as preparation for 
employment should be primarily concerned with JOBS TO an assumption that 
says education as preparation for eniploymciit should be concerned wirh WORK 
as well as with JOBS. 

Given these supportive and participatory change roles 
"career education can be defined as our effort aimed at re- 
focusing American education and the actions of the broader 
community in ways that will help individuals acquire and 
utilize the knowledge, skills, and attitudes necessary for 
each to make work a meaningful, productive, and satisfying 
part of his or her way- of living.'* Refocusing here refers 
to emphasizing the importance of education as preparation for 
work and basic to this refocusing is the concept of work as 
a "conscious ef fort, aimed at producing benefits for oneself 
and/or for oneself and others. The career educations concept 
requires education to be a part of the community. 

The main thrust, is on giving students the skill^ knowledge 
and attitudes needed to change with change in the occupational 
society. These include "(a) basic a'- ' :emic skills, (b) - decis ion- 
. making, job-seeking, job-getting^ and job-holding skills, and 
(c) good work habits and a personally meaningful set of work 
values- Skills, knowledge, and attitudes/ill be transmitted 
tnrough existing curriculum as part of the regular educational 



process. " 

The relationship of career education to community implies 
the need for collaboration. Viewed as a community effort 
career education becomes the responsibility of community as 
well as education. 



CAREER EDUCATION: A COLLABORATIVE 
EFFORT 

Report- on Commissioner's National 
Conference on Career Education, 
Houston, Texas, November ,^ 1976. 
National Institute of Education, 
U.S. Office of Education, Washington, 
D.C. 



This national, historic event was an attempt to bring "together all 
kinds of 'actors' 1n career education— teachers , counselors, administrators, 
business/industry personnel, representatives from organized labor, parents, students 
and government--for purposes of improving the expertise of each." The content 
of the conference is summarized in this report. It contains descriptions of 
some of the best currently existing career education practices, sunmaries of 
sessions on conceptual efforts and technical skills, and also conscientious 
attempts to summarize comments of critics. "It seems safe to say that this 
Report represents the most comprehensive collection of career education 
practices, concepts ^ and problems ever assembled in a single do:ument." 
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1976 INTERIM REPORT CF THE NATIONAL 
ADVISORY COUNCIL FOR CAREER EDUCATION 
UoSo Of/ice of Education. Washington, 
DoC.: U.S. Govt. Printing Office, 1977 

Briefly this report summarizes the current status of career 
education. Council recommendations, and Council activities. 
"Many informed authorities suggest^activity and development of 
career education among "che various educational institutions, 
to date, has been^(l) elementary schools, (2) middle or junior 
high schools, (3) high achools, (4) community colleges and 
(5) colleges and universities." From the current picture it 
is clear that, "new Federal legislation is needed which (1) 
elevates career education in elementary ai^d secondary schools 
from its present demonstration to an implementation level and 
(2) initiates career education model building within postsecon- 
dary educational institutions." Clearly though, career 
education has been on the move and its achievements many and real. 
Summarized briefly the recommendations of the Council are: 
"(1) That Federal legislation be enacted that 

advances career education for elementary and 
secondary school students- from its current 
planning and demonstration stage to an 
'implementation level. . . 



That Federal legislation be enacted that encourages 
postsecondary educational institutions to engage 
in demonstration and model building career educa- 
tion . . . 

That Federal legislation be enacted that addresses 
the needs for career education among special 
populations . . . 

That educators and others continue to examine 
'the concept of career education^ its definition, 
purposes and implications. . 

That educators maintain and intensify their efforts 
to clarify the relationships between career 
education and vocational education. 
That the Office of Education, State educational 
agencies and local schools intensify their 
efforts to make career education a collaborative 
under^iaking involving education and the broader 
cominuriity . . . 

That the Office of Education, State education 
agencies and local school districts set aside 
between five .and ten percent of any allocated 
career education funds for assessment, evaluation, 
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and dissemination of career education activities 

(8) That the Office of Education provide professional 
and supporting staff to the Office of Career 
Education and the National Advisory Council that 
enables them to function effectively. 

(9) That the Office of Education provide , staff and funds 
to the Office of Career Education to establish and 
implement collaborative relationships on an intra-- 
and inter-agency basis within the Federal Govern- 
ment. . . 

(10) That the position. Director, Office of Career 
Education, be established at the G3-17 level within 
the Office of Education... 

(11) That the Office of Education initiate planning 
to conduct a second national conference for 
career education. . . " 

During 1976 ''-he Council convened six meetings and complete 
transcripts of these meetings are available from the Office of 
Education. Topics included "(1) legislative proposals, (2) 
national assessment of career education, (3) career education 
endeavors within federal agencies, (4) the' -Commissioner ' s 



National Conference on. Career Education and (5) activities 
of the Office of Education. The Council offered testimony on 
February 2, 1976, before the Subcommittee on Elementary, 
Secondary and Vocational^^Educaticn, House Subcommittee on 
Education and Labor. 

Reports of three subcommittees of the Council - Legislative 
Subcommittee, Subcommittee on the Clarification of Career Educa- 
tion Concepts, Subcommittee on Career Education Beyond Secondary 
Schools - are summa.rized in this interim report. The Council 

commissioned elvBven reports in June 1976 to further its work, 
conducted a public hearing, November 9, X976 on career education^ 
and during the year examined "next steps" in career ^^cation. 

i 

NEXT STEPS IN CAREER EDUCATION 
National Advisor}* Council on Caoreer 
Education. UoS. Office of Education. 
Washington, D.C.: U^S. Govt. Printing 
Office, 1976 

A major portion of the May, July and September 1976 
Counci-1 meetings "was devoted to exploring next steps in career 
education." To facilitate this exploration the six papers 
reprinted herein were presented. Briefly, these were as follows:- 



''John W. Porter, Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
State of Michigan, probed into -he natur.^ of changes 
which must occur in schools, in the teaching-learning 
process and in assessnnnt, evaluation and reporting 
before it can be said that career education has reached 
its goals. 

Sidney P. Marland, Jr., President, College Examination 
Board conceived a major research and development plan 
for career t 3ucation at the pos tsecondary level. 

Harold Hodgkinson, Director of the National Institute 
of Education, explored education and work within the 
context of other NIE programs and submitted the specific 
program plaps for the Education and Work Group of the NIE. 

Larry J. Bailey, Professor, Occupational education 
Program, Southern Illinois University, analyzed conceptual 
designs and problems inherent m career education 
theory building and validation. 

K.^nneth B. Hoyt, Director of Career Education, U.S. 
Office of Education, searched widely inro many critical 
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areas: strengthening career education at the K-12 
level, systematic evaluation, community resources, 
special programs, research and development, concep- 
tualization, and postsecondary education. 

Charles Heatherly, Director of Education, National 
Federation of Business, re-examined a large number of 
si^ .ificant questions, particularly the relationship 
of career education and rhe liberal ar 

As common themes 'emerged, six needs in career education 
became clear. "They are: 

— The need for additional conceptualization and theory 
building; 

--The need for cooper- ... n, collaboration, and the use 
of community resources; 

--The need for evaluation data, particularly related to 
pupil achievement measures; 

--The need for new programmatic thrHjsts: comprehensive- 
ness, solidifying current K-12 programs, extension to 
postsecondary education, curriculum development and 
infusion; 

--The need for additional research and development • 




activihies ; 

— The need for consideration of special portions of 
the population/ i.e., women/ minority group members, 
physically and mentally handicapped, the gifted and 
talented . 



CAREER EDUCATION UPDATE 
Sidney P. Marland, Jr. 

Address Delivered at the Coinmi ss loner « s 
National Conference on Career Education. 
National Advisory Council for Career 
Education, Washington, D.C. , 1976 

Marl and acknowledges the power represented by the conference gathering 
around a single idea, "career education,'* and noted that it is not a new idea; 
because from the beginning ''/JnT under] yinq concept of civilized people's self- 
development /has been/ growing up to work >" Over time, however, education 
has come to mean something that happens in school and work something that 
happens out of school. Career education calls for reform and says that educa- 
tion and work are inseparable. It asks for reform in schools and also 
-**asks for new commitments from business, labor and industry, '/d^nd/ from 
governments at federal, state and local levels." 

After reviewing the relationship of career education to business, labor. 
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industry, government, education, and the public, Marland makes a number of 
recommendations for refonru He closes on a positive, futuristic thought that 
in years to come it will again be appropriate to speak of "education" instead 
of "career education" because education will have changed. 



THE UNFINISHED BUSINESS OF CAREER EDUCATION 
Sidney P* Marland, Jr. 
Today* s Education: The. Jour-nal of the 
National Education Association, 1978, 
Vol« 67, No* 2 

Marland discusses the relationship of work and education 
suggesting career education as a sensible 

reform to bring the -wo closer together. The benefits to be. 
derived by business would be that: 

"1. By collaborating, business can help develop better 
manpower for its operational needs. 

2. Business can create a better environment for its 
work force and facilities by reducing unemploy- 
ment/ welfare, and related social evils. 

3. Business can increase the ability of the con- 
sumer to buy its goods and services." 
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If labor seems resistent to career education, Marland 
suggests it may be because often labor ''is /not/ parr of the 
design and /Instead/ is a victim of cooptation after the design 
is formulated." Example: the use of student workers at reduced 
or no pay to replace mature workers. But, he maintains that if 
labor is involved on an equal basis from the beginning, the same 
ends are desired - those of '^sustaining /a/ body of developed 
labox manpower, a good living environment for the workers, a 
growing market for the goods and services which labor produces." 
Industry which is not easily separated from business and labor 
is already getting involved in career education. For example. 
General Motors has company paid career education coordinators 
working with schools, labor, and the community. 

The involvement of government is evidenced by the strong 
federal legislation of recent years and most states have 
followed with policy statemenrs, budgeting, encouragements, and 
legislation. HowevGr, laws will not reform education; "career 
education will not take the initiative - no mat:er how willing 
business and labor ana industry may be to join hand:, with teachers, 
counselors, administrators, and boards of education, ' The public 
expects more from education than it is presen'cly Oiiferirg f.nd 
there is 



increased public thinking that "schools should relate education 
to work." Career education offers a way to bring about this re- 
form. 

In conclusion, Marland makes the following recommendations 
for the continued reform of education: 

" (1) We must provide more systematic in-service and 

preservice education for teachers at all levels. 

( 2 ) The community, together with business^ labor , 
and industry, must formulate and implement new 
policies. and procedures- Educators must learn 
to give up some of their traditional territorial 
claims . . . 

(3) Counselors in high schools and colleges, so 
central to career development, must be freed of 
their paper shuffling chores. -- 

(4) As a nation^ we must greatly improve our methods 
of forecasting manpower needs... 

(5) We must move from experiment and demonstration 

to the installation and operation of career educat- 
ion . . . 

(6) We must stop: implying that career education will 
solve all our social problems... 



(7) We must remove the obsolete laws and agreements 
that prevent young people from working, that 
limit the days or hours of school/ that place 
unreasonable burdens of liability on businesses 
that offer work sites for students, that give 
excessive emphasis to credent ial ing of teachers 
and counselors and so prevent the use of talented 
volunteers - 

(8) We must assess the outcomes of career education 
and document the evidence that where career 
education has been systematically, installed, 
rhe acadeniic growth of young people, including 
college students, increases dramatically,.. 

(9) We must stop talking about worker alienation 

and got to its root, through education and through 
improving rhe work place to make work desirable 
and j oy ful • . . 

(10) Finally, we must find the chemistry that will 

aggregate the enormous power for good that rests 
among the parts : bus iness , labor , ind jstry, 
government, education^ and the concerned public 
and the srudenc." 
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CAREER EDUCATION: YESTERDAY, TODAY, AND 

TOMORRCW 

Ed Herr 

The College Board Review , 1977, No. 105 



Much of this issue is devoted to career education. Topics 
include : 

"Roots of Career Education" 

"Assessing Career Skills: A New Approach" 

"Career Education is Complementary to Liberal Arts 
Education" 

"We Must Think First of the Individual Student" 

"Learning for Careers and Life: Liberal Arts in 
the Professional Institutions" 

In the article, "The Roots of Career Education, " a number 
of federal and state career definitions are given wdth the 
concluding suggestion that it is a composite term not easily 
defined in a simple statement. Historically, career education 
has been stimulated by the "vocational aspects of education - 
vocational or occupational education, and vocational guidance," 
and then by some fundamental changes - occurring in society 
during the 1960's - "the democratization of opportunity, in- 
formation overload and the rapidity of change, and shifts in the 
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occupational structure , 



The Career Skills Assessment Program discussed in t±ie article, 
"Assessing Career Skills: A New Approach, " is designed for easy 
use to measure the following skill areas: 

1 . Self -evaluation and development skills • 

2. Career awareness skills 

3 . Career dec is ion -making skills 

4. Employment seeking skills 

5. Work eff ecti.veness skills 

6. Personal economics skills 

For some educators the relationship of career education 
and work puts it in conflict with tradition of the liberal arts; 
but others "view career education as an appropriate extension 
or even a "partner'' of the liberal arts." The three remaining 
articles discuss the relationship of career education to the 
liberal arts tradition. In the third article, the author "notes 
the increasing emphasis on liberal arts among professional schools 
as a way of preparing students for life and work. 
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CAREER EDUCATION: PUTriNG IT TOGETHER 
American Education , 1977, Vol. 13, No. 2. 
U.S. Dept. of Health, Education and Welfare 



Among the articles in this issue devoted to career educa- 
tion is one by Shirly Boes Neill, "Clearing the Air in Career 
Education," which summarizes the results of a conference on 
career education held in Houston, Texas last year where 
6,000 leaders exchanged views and tried to plan for the 
future. 

Also, featured is an article reporting an interview of 
Kenneth B. Hoyt, Director, Office of Career Education, U.S. 
0*ffice of Education in which he gives incisive and forthright 
answers to some di££icult questions. 

To introduce the subject featured in this issue, the 
editor quotes from Hoy t ' s monograph, "Career Education for 
Special Populations," to clarify the definition of career 
education by redefining six basic words—work, career, vocation, 
occupation, leisure, and education and arriving at a simple 
straightforward definition. "Career Education consists of 
all those activities and experiences through which one learns 
about work. " 
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CAREER EDUCATION: WHAT'S IT ALL ABOUT? 
Mel\rLn G. Fountain, (ed.) 
Occupational Outlook Quarterly -, Vol. 21, 
Noo 2, 1977 



This issue cf the g^iarterly is devoted to a discussion 

of career education. Kenneth B. Hoyt, Director of the Office 

of career Education for the U.S. Office of Education, in an 

interview answers a variety of questions about the subject 

and m another article discusses the relationship ^community 

resources and career education. Hoyt says that ' "/career/ 

education can be described as the total effort of the formal 

education system and the broader community to help everyone — 

both youths and adults — better understand and capitalize on 

t±ie changing relationships between education and work." 

Listing a number cf national programs currently involved in 

career education he shows that "conimunity resources for career 

education do exist and are being utilized in many ways and 

in many places. " 

Other subjects discussed in this issue on career education 

are titled as follows: 

"Can Career Education Get Off the Ground?" 

"A Checklist on Career Education and Comprehensive 
Placement in the Senior High School" 
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"Government Resources for Career Education" 

"Payoffs and payntents: The Economics of a College 
Education" 

"You're a What? Cytotechnologist" 
Sidney C. High, Jr., Director of Career Education Programs, 
Office of Education, U.S. Department of Health, Education, 
^na Welfare, in the article, "Can Career Education Get Off the 
Ground?" identifies six generally agreed upon goals of 
career education- They are to produce individuals who are: 

" (i) competent in the basic academic skills 

required for adaptability in our rapidly 
changing society; 

(2) equipped with a personally meaningful set 
of work values thar foster in them a desire 
to work; 

(3) equipped with career decision-making skills, 
job-hunting skills, and job-getting skills; 

(4) equipped with specific job skills and 
interpersonal skills at a level tliat will 
allow them to succeed at work; 

(5) equipped with a degree of self -under standing 
and understanding of educational-vocational 
opportunities sufficient for making sound career 
decisions ; and 

(6) aware of the means available to them for changing 
career choices and of the social and personal 
constraints lhat impinge on career alternatives." 
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Hoyt sees carreer education as hav:.ng a lasting and revolu- 
tionary effect on American education because: 

"(1) ...one of the basic goals of American education 
has always been to prepare people for work. . . 

(2) ...career education concerns itself wi''".h the 
changing relationship between, education and 
work. . . 

(3) ..,insteac of asking for large amounts of new 
collar s for education , it seeks to mobilize 
exxsting community resources to help attain 
educational goals. . . 

(4) ...career education will last because it is 
built on sound educational theory, principles^ 
and research. " 



RALLY GROUND THE WORKPLACE: CONTINUITIES 
AND FALLACIES E CAREER EDUCATION 
W. Norton Grubb and Marvin Lazerson 
Harvard Educational Review, 1975 , Vol 45. 



Career education is viewed by many as most promising 
vehicle for education reform. "Tt takes, as its basic premise, 
the contention tJhat education does a poor job of preparing 
students to enter the labor force; Tand/ career edu^rators 
propose to change this situation by integrating work skills 
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into curriculum and improving job and educational counseling 
curricula." Grubb and LsiZerson quesTiion career education as an 
answer to the problems it is to address. "First, jthey] argue 
that career education is basically a reconstruction of vocational 
education, .Second, (the\] argue that the assumptions career 
educators make about education, work, and the labor market are 
erroneous ./^Tiev/ conclude that the ills career education 
proposes to solve - unemployment, underemployment, and worker 
dissatisfaction - are intrinsic to our economic system, and conse- 
quently that career education is a hollow, if not an invidious, 
m . 

A precise definition of career education has yet to erq^rge, but 
ne definition "vi.ews career education as 'preparation for all mean- 
ingful and productive activity, at work or at leisure, whether paid 
or volunteer, as employee or employer, in private business or in 
the public sector, or in tiie family.'" Career education would have 
all curriculum be "job-oriented." Schools would be opened to 
adults, there would be concentration on elementary and secondary 
schools, and preparing students for the world of work. Career 
educators, the authors say, argue that youth are isolated frc 
work and know it only as an abstract concept instead of being 
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•'involved in daily work experience of their community .'Young 
people thus neither ap reciate the value of work nor the need 
to prepcire for it an: ...,ack the motiviation commonly associated 
with the 'work ethic.*" 

Grubb and Laze^rson exair.'.ne and question^ the definitions, 
assumptions and the effectiveness of career education and conclude 
that "career education is nor directed at resolving social 
problems, developing avenues of upward mobility, or making school 
and work more' satisfying experiences; /but/ it is aimed instead 
at reducing expectations, limiting, aspirations , and increasing 
commitments to the existing social structure." 

SETTING THE RECORD STRAIGHT: A REPLY TO 
GRUBB AND L/J^ERSON 
Ki^nneth Bo Hoyt 

Washington, DoC.rU^So Office of Career 
Education, 1977 

Ho^^'i: notes that corsrructive criticism is 
beneficial to the growth of a new concept, but 
criticism of Grubb and Lazerson is filled with 
aJbout career education. The purpose of Hoyt's 
correct these misconceptions. The basic areas 
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are "(a) differences between career education and vocational,:. 

education; (b) the concept of "work" in career education; 

(c) career education and postsecondary education; and (d) 

criteria for evaluation of career education." 

Grubb and Lazerson fail to distiiaguish between career educa 

tion and vocational education as should be indicated by the 

following differences: 

"1. Vocational, education concerns itself primarily with a 
particular segment of students at the secondary and 
postsecondary, sub baccalaureate degree level; 
^hereas/, career education concerns itself with 
all students at all levels of education. 

2. Vocational education's primary concern is the world 
of paid employment; ^hereas// career education 

is concarned about both paid employment and with 
unpaid work — including volunteer ism, work of the 
homemaker, and work done as part of productive use of 
laisure time. 

3. Vocational education places a primary substantive 
emphasis on specific job skrUs; ^hereas/, career 
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education adds to this substantive emphasis on 
adaptability skills required to help students cope with 
change^ ^^-x 

4. Vocational education is rooted in the philosophy of 
vocationalism; /wherea^^ careeT education seeks to 

fuse the philosophy of vocat^^onalism with the philosophy 
of humanism. 

5. Vocational education is carried out p3;;imarily through 

\^ 

the ^ teaching/learning process; /v^ereas/^xcareer 

education seeks to fuse the teachina/learnina\ 

- \ 

\ 

process with the career development process. \ 

6. Vocational education seeks to emphasize education . ^as\ 
preparation for work, by adding new kinds of programs 
to the curriculum; /^hereas/, career education seeks 
to emphasize education- as preparation for work, by 
adding an emphasis on internal changes in the 
professional commitments of all educators in ways 
that will encourage them to infuse such an emphasis 
in all classrooms." 

The concept of "work" in career education is criticized 
by Grubb and Lazerson without evidence that they understand the 
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definition of work as conceived by career education. Work is 
defined as "conscious effort, other than that involved in 
activities whose primary purpose is either coping or relaxation, 
aimed at producing benefits for oneself or for oneself and 
other . " 

Also false are several points Grubb and Lazerson make 
to the effect that career education discourages college 
attendance. Very directly the following are true points: 
"1. It is true career education seeks to emphasize 

multiple educational opportunities available for use 
by students in preparing themselves for work. . . 

2. Ovr concern is with helping students make reasoned 

educational and occupational decisions neither 

attempting to encourage. .. nor /a'iscouragej attendance 
at liberal arts colleges... 

3. In the case of four-year colleges and universities, 
career education seeks to emphasize the proper place 
education, as preparation for work, holds among the 
multiple goals of the institutions... 

4. Career education asks no college or university to hold, 
as one of i^s basic goals, that of education as prepara 

\ 
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tion for work; /Sut/ simply askS those institutions 
who do not value this goal to make this clear to the 
students who attend and to their parents. 

5. For those colleges and universities who do hold 
education as preparation for work as one of their 
basic goals / we ask that a proper balance be 
maintained between the institution's efforts to provide 
students with adaptability skills through the liberal 
arts and vrith job specific skills through their 
preprof essional and professional progirams . . . 

6. Those co.Meges and universities who hold education 

as preparation for work as one of their goals will find 
many implications for change inherent in the career 
education concept. . . " 

Likewise^ Grubb and Lazerson make a number of false points 
about evaluation criteria advocated by career education. For 
clarification two lists are presented by Hoyt. 

False evaluative criteria ascribed to career 
education by Grubb and Lazerson 

1. Possession of a set of marketable job skills on the 
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part of every high school graduate. 
2* Decrease in unemployment. 

3. Preparation of students for entry level, rather than 
professional jobs . 

4. Blunting students' drive toward college attendance. 

5. Reduction in student expectations and limiting of 
student aspirations. 

Valid evaluative criteria for career education 
which Grubb v^nd Lazerson claim cann f ^. be met 

1. 'Reduction in likelihood of preparing students for 
dead-end jobs. 

2. readying students for a progression of jr 

3. Preparing students for careers rather than dead-end 
j obs . 

4. Resolving social problems. 

5. Developing avenues of upward mobility. 

6. Making school and work more satisgying experiences. 

The efforts cf career education toward student acquisition 
of adaptability skills, preparation to change with society and 
emphasis on the individual's career are relevant to the first 



three criteria. Career education does not claim potential for 
solving all social problems but does claim potential for 
positive contribution to these: "(a) the problem of productivity; 
(b) the problem of reduction of sex stereotyping as a deterrant 
to freedom of occupational choice; and (c) the problem of 
reduction of race bias in limiting full freedom of educational and 
occupational opportunities." 

Emphasis on aducation/work relationships and lifelong 
learning are potentials for positive impact on upward mobility 
opportunities; and finally, career education's domain is that 
"of "making school and work more satisfying experiences." 

CAREEP. EDUCATION AND WORK EXPERIENCE EDUCATION 
Kenneth Bo Hoyt 

The Journal of Cooperative Education 
1976, Vol, XIII, No. 1 

Hoyt suggests that '^career education and work experience share a conrnon 
goal and three basic cofTrrion values. The goal ... is an attempt to emphasize 
education, as preparation for work, as one of the basic functions of American 
education. The three basic common values . . . o'nclude: (a) a rega^'^ for the 
importance of work to both individuals in our society and to society itself; 
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(b) a regard for the need for, and the potential of, experiential learning; 
and (c) a regard for tne need to involve the formal education system and the 
business-labor-industrial-professionai conr.-unity in a collaborative relationship 
in ways that will expand student learning opportunities." 

The purpose of Hoyt's remarks herein is to provide a basis for work 
experience educators to decide the extent to wnich career education and work 
experience education -elates, can relate and should relate. To accomplish 
this he discusses three topics--"Bas ic Concepts of Career Education," "The 
Concept of Work in Career Education," and "Implications of the Can:ier 
Education Concept for Work Experience Educators." Hoyt concludes by sharing 
his belief "that career education and work experience education belong together." 



CAREER EDUCATION: A POSITION STATEMENT OF 
THE COUNCIL OF CHIEF STATE SCHOOL OFFICERS 
The Conmittee on Career Education and a 
Special Task Force of the Project, "Strength- 
ening State Leadership in Career Education" 
Atlanta, Georgia, November, 1975 



career education is defined "Zas bein^/ essentially an 
instructional strategy, aimed a. improving educational outcomes 
by relating teaching and learning ac tivi-.ies to the concept of 
career development. /Tt/ encompasses educational experiences 
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beginning with early childhood and continuing throughout the 
individual's productive life." 

Various g-roups must be involved in career education — 
students, parents, educator s, and the community. It is 
a lifelong process that "offers to the educational community 
and to the community at large the stimulation, the emphasis, 
and the means to deliver educational experiences which 
prepare individuals for a changing and increasingly complex 
society. " 



CAREER EDUCATION: RESEARCH REPORT 1977-3 
National School Boards Association, 1977 

This report sumrr.arizes the substance of a series of six 
seminars where educational leaders considered the significance 
career education. Both the advocates and the critics are 
given space in this report as the answers are sought to the 
central questions - "What is Career Education? Why attempt 
Career Education? How is Career Education done?" Some of 
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the basic concepts surr.-arized in this report are as follows: 
"(1) Career Education is a concept... 

(2) Career Education is not vocational education... 

(3) The implementation is a grass root effort... 

(4) Among the proponents of Career Education 

are parent groups..., educators, and organized 
business . . . 

(5) Career Education can enhance instruction in skills 
development . 

(6) In order for Career Education to be effective 

in a school district the involvement of parents, 
business, educators, and labor is a prereqraisite 
in planning. 

(7) The implementation of Career Education can 
be facilitated by the early involvement and 
support of school board members. 

(8) Career Education at the school district level 
requires a set of goals and purposes, that is, 
it should <:if:^ect school board policy. 

(9) Career Education has never been tightly defined... 

(10) Some legal problems have been identified... 

(11) Career Education places a new perspective on 
each department within a school..." 

Major topics included in this report are; 

1. "Definition: What Career Education Is and What 
It Is Not." 
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2. "Why Have Career Education" 

3. "Wl^ Not to Have Career Education" 

4* "Getting Things Underway: How to Develop Programs 
— and People" 



CAREER EDUCATION: WHAT IT IS AND WHY WE NEED 
IT 

from the Leaders of Industry, Education, 
Labor, and the Professions. Chamber of 
Coramerce of the U.S., 1977 



What is career education? Leaders agreed that career 
education: 

— "complements the primary aim of education by pulling 

back the curtain that isolates much of education 
from one of the largest dimensions of life — a 
man's or woman *s work;.... 

— seeks to remove the barriers between education and ;^ork 
....by emphasizing preparation for work as a major 
goal of American education; . . • . 

— benefitis all students because they will commence 
work — begin a 'career' — at some point in their 
lives ; . . . . 

— expands educational and career opportunities by 
stimulating interest in the studies necessary to 
pursue various lines of work;... 

seeks to ei ible all persons to make personal/ in- 
formed career choices as they proceed through life;... 



believes that learning occurs in a variety of settings, 
and requires relationships with the business - indus- 
try - labor - professional community to provide ^ 
learning experiences not available to students in a 
conventional classroom environment;... 

urges that society reappraise its value systems to 
help ensure the respect due all types of work, and 
to help make unsatisfying jobs more meaningful; 



recognizes. . .other important and proper objectives for 

our education system include^education for integrity 

in hxOT.an relationships, for effective home and family 
life, for leisure, for citizenship, for culture, and 
for mental and physical health;.... 

does not mean education without vigor;.... 

is the total effort of education and the community- 
to help all individuals become familiar with the 
values of a well-oriented society, to integrate 
such values into their p.;rsonal value systems, and 
to implement those values in their lives in such a 
way that work becomes possible, meaningful, and satis- 
fying to each individual." 

Why do we need career education? As the relationship 
between education and work comes closer in our complex economy 
education reform becomes a necessity. Career education offers 
a response to this need by dealing with the following problems: 

— "career e^loration [beginning"] after leaving school 

instead of (being part of a learning process to allowj 
ample time to develop areas of work interest and 
competence; .... 

youth unemplOiTT-ent is consistently four times greater 
than adult unemployment, and curnover is high; 

many stud^gfrs are not provided with the skill and 
knowledge to help them adjust to. chancres in job 
opportunities;.... 
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— there has steadily developed an increased" emphasis 
on school for schooling's sake;.... 

— in some schools , much of what happens in the class- 
room has too little to do with what is happening 
outside the classroom; .... 

— seventy-six percent of secondary school students 
are enrolled in a course of study, [with its major 
emphasis being] , preparation for college — even 
though 2 out of 10 jobs between now and 1980 will 
require a college degree;.... 

— the dropout - failure rate among college students 
remains the most stable of all statistics in Ameri- 
can education." 

The leaders of industry^ education, labor and the professions 
issu/ng this support message about careej: education further note 
that: 

"Career education will hever be implemented • by 
individuals acting alone, but by persons acting 
in concert with those whom they share a common 
interest or responsibility." 



CAREZR EDUCATION AND THE BUSINESSMAN: 
A HANDBOOK OF ACTION SUGGESTIONS 
Participants of the First National 
Conference on Career Education spon- 
sored by the Chamber of Commerce of 
the U.So, February, 1973 



Participants in the First National Conference on Career 
Education, sponsored by the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
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states were largely the nation's leading businessmen educators 
and labor leaders. Divided into small discussion groups, 
participants wor^ i-m .-^..-mIvm 10 h^r,ic questions about the role 
of the business-educators-labor community in career education. 
Given a specific concept, its basic assumptions, and related 
problems, each group was- to address the desirability, practical 
probability, and practical limitations of one concept. 
The ten concepts considered were: 

(1) Exchange programs between business-labor- 
industry personnel and school personnel, 

(2) Field "t^rips for students, 

(3) Work experience for all high school students, 

(4) School-industry job placement programs, 

(5) Establishing occupational resource persons from 
the business-industry-labor community, 

(6) The year-round school running 16 hours a day 6 
days a week and staffed partly by business 

• labor industrial personnel, 

(7) Using retired .workers as resource persons in 
schools to- acquaint students with the world 
of work, 

•-(8) That work should become more personally satisfy 
ing to the individual worker, 

(9) That every student leaving school should 
be equipped with a marketable skill, and 
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(10) That every student leaving school should 
if he dri:3ires, be able to find work. 

Each of the participant groups summarized their reactions to 
the concept considered in a number of "action suggestions," 
and it is interesting to note (l)..."that, without exception , 
conference participants seemed to endorse the desirability of 
each of /the/ concepts; ... (2) . that conference participants 
varied greatly in their perceptions regarding the practical 
probabilities of implementing the conceprs; . . . (3) . . .that the 
•action suggestions' vary considerably in both their specifi- 
city and their level of sophistication. (4) ... that , while 
almost all 'cf the 'action sugg^^^stions ' imply cooperative efforts 
between school and business-labor-industry personnel, very 
few suggest who should be responsible for initiating, directing, 
or coordinating such ef fort and (5) ... that the purpose of 
this /resui ciriC[7 Handbook primarily one of stiir.ulating 

cooperati.ve action on behalf of Career Education between 
school and business-industry-labor personnel at t]ie state and 
local levpl. 

It is hoped that tlie process used at the conference with 
business-industry-labor personnel and school personnel inter- 
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acting to rormulrite "action suggestions" will be duplicated 
in communities throughout the nation with local communities 
developing their own improver^ "acrion suggestions," 



EELATTNG WORK AND EDUCATION 
Dyckman Vemilye (ed,) 
Current Issxies la Higher Education 
San Francisco: Jossey-^Bass , 1977 

Relating Work and Education "/is the/ 197 7 edition of 
C urrent Issues in Higher Education , an annual publication 
sponsored by the Anerican Association for Higher Education, 
/and it/ exajnines the relationship between educa-cion and 
work and discusses how to bring both into the service of 
improving the quality of contemporary life." Specialists 
in education, economics, and labor and generalists have contribute 
to this book. Their papers deal with the relationship of work 
and education and how they affect the lives of people. These 
combined efforts summarize the current trends, practices, and 
theories of work and education and are presented under five 
major areas - (1) the philosophical framework, (2) work-edT-'ca- - 
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tion issues accenring work; (3) work-education questions 
emphasizing education, (4) bread and butter issues, and 
(5) work-education plans for the future. 



CAREER EDUCATION IN COLLEGES 
N. Harris and J. Grede 
in Cu rrent Issues in Higher Educa - 
tion - San Franclsci:: Jossey-Bass, 
1977 

" Care e - Education in Colleges views the malaise affecting 
higher educ Aon as resulting from the centuries-old concept 
and practice that liberal education is for 'making a lif-^, ! 
vocational education is -for 'making a living,' and 'never the 
twain shall mee'c. F • nee highe^ education is no longer only 
available to a select few, but is being pursued by over half 
of all youth and increasing numbers of adults, colleges are takin 
a new view and the concept of career education has emerged. With 
this concept higher education ^.erging liberal learning and 

career counseling within a framework of vocational preparation. 

'V The primary concern of_]7'^^"^is book career education 



in college for midd le-manoower development-preparation for careers 
at paraprofessional, semiprof essional ^ technical, and very highly 
skilled levels." The authors maintain that middle manpower 
occupations will represent almost half of the labor force and that 
career education for most workers will occur, in pos tsecondary 
institutions rather than on the job. Their book covers the 
background, concepts, and setting for career education in high- 
er education; presents a cluster analysis of career programs; 
and makes suggestions for planning financing, governing, and 
administering career education programs in higher education. 



THE BOUNDLESS RESOURCE: A PROSPECTUS 
FOR AN EDUCATION -WORK. POLICY 
Willartl Wirtz and the National Man- 
power Institute. Washington, B.C.: 
The New Republic Book Co., 1975 



"Youth for learning, maturity for earning, old age for 
obsolescence /are tLT.e traps examined ar... sharply challenged7 
in The Boundless Resource ." With the chancing concepts of 
work and education and the new interest in career education an 
increased awareness is developing for the importance of "inter- 
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weaving employment and self-renewal .... for an effective career 
as worker^ citizen, or human being." This book presents 
timely and comprehensi-'e strategies for change in the proposals 
outlined. "/These/ range from acquainting grade school children 
with what work and service mean to providing educational renewal 
opportunities for people approaching r etirement . . ./Eut it is 
suggested that/ the essential impetus for making these various 
changes will come only from the development of a comprehensive 
educationrwork policy." It is proposed that such a policy 
and .the resultant ^'larger development and use of the human 
resource is an increasingly critical element in the c^ ntinued 
growth of the society and the economy." 



WORK IN AMERICA. Repcrr of a Special 
Task Force to the Secretary of Health, 
Education and Welfare 
James 0' Toole (Chairmaa) 
Cambridge, Mass: MX Press, 1973 

WORK AND THE QUALITY OF LlPri: RESOURCE 
PAPERS FOR WORK IN A>ERICA 
Cambridge, Mass: MIT Press, 1974 



Work in America , the report of a special task force to 
the Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare discusses work 



as it relates to the quality of life in America, ^^^riviiig 
at a definition cf work that is multi-dimensional and recognize 
"an activity that produces something of value for other people" 
as "work", the report includes an exploration of the functions 
of work and changing attitudes toward work. Also, included 
are discussion:, of the problems of American workers; advantages 
and obstacles to redesigning jobs to improve the quality of 
working life; the relationship of work to health; education 
and/or retraining as relevant to work and job mobility; federal 
work strategies for full employment; and finally case studies 
in the hunanization of work. 

Work and the Quality of Life , or volume two of Work in 
America contains a number of Resource Papers by leaders from 
business, labor, governi?.ent , and academi^^ that provide more 
data and continue -che momentum of Work in America '. Again 
the issues of quantity and quality of work are shown to have 
much relevance to quality of life and consequently rate 
considerable attention and effort for improvement. 



MDTA: FOUNDATION OF Fz.'DER^. I-li^JsT JTsllR 
POLICY 

Garth L, Mangum 

Baltimore: The Johns noo'^Lr.s Pceso, 
1968 

A DECADE OF M'oiPOVE?. D£ v:;L<:'y' -±./\ :V 0 

Garth L. Maagum and Jv.rs: \^ ^ ' -s/: 

Salt Lake City: Oimnpas i-u:. .\. i. ^>"'3 

CETA: DECENTRALIZATION Oi\ r:'.....: 
Bonnie Snedeker anu 'je-r-^ : rCtr-k-r 
Salt Laka City: Oly.rr/'Jis .vVS 



MDTA : ?o u I'.d a \. i c o ' . r ^ c e r c; 1 :i powe r Policy represents 
a case study oi: u'::-. is : at^ve and adminis trarive history of 
the. Manpower a::c ':.e'.-..- : o Trdiaing Act of 1962. "/The/ book 
has two objecriveb, [ j trace the policymaking processes 

by which MDTA has -a;s.'..r: oi'i its present shape, and (2) to 
evaluate as objectively pcs^ibie the successes and 
failures, benefits ^/ii^i. ortco.Tiinas , of the /act/." Concluding 
the book is an ex^ .^c ^ ^c^ci of oasic continuing issues affecting 
the future of M7'^^'i\ . 

A Decade cf ^ .v:-^ - ei* .'[.^iv e looiT^.ent and Training presents 
the MDTA orogrfLr:. m rr-zvc^oact , Representing a summary of 
the results of n. :\c::r .-f^ ^\ c<lua::ions of various aspects of 
MDTA, this book prov:L.c::L.t:> cata on -che outcomes of MDTA training; 
MDTA training Lnsniruc:.c.r.s ; i..v.pac't: of MDTA on the labor market; 
and contributions of :'!I:TA ro training policy, 

CETA: Decentra l'-^c-:>cn on Tr'l.al discusses "ETA as reform 
legislation. ''From -ma xanpcwer Development and Training Act 
of 1962, the Economic Opportunity Act: of 1964, Title VII of 
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the civil Rights Acr of zr.a s^ime year^ and arTiencrr.enrs to 
those acts and to the Social 3ecuri::y Acr m 1967 had emanated 



some seventeen separa-ce ; 
own federal adminisrrari 
eligibility reqr irerae nr. ^. 
part agency." C£TA 
decat^aor ize , and cons-.. 



.z'^l procrarr.s, eacn wirn its' 
own f u nc i n g procedures and 

own szc re or local counte: 
-;7i rhe need ro dece nrraiize , 
ic has i.T.r) 1 icat ions for all 



human services caregor ic^::-!. r :■ ■ iS . Tne book presents the 
transition to CI-ITA , exarri:.*o:T -:ne issues srill remaining and 
the new ones emerging anc cor.cluces rhai: CETA "can function 
as a crucial part of long-uer- la'.jor marker policy, £^£J 
it has the distincrive abiliry ro adjust quickly ro changing 
employmenr conditions anc population neecs." 



CAREER EDUCATION a:':3 ZT^ CCyiC ^l^-Z^.^l /L 
EMPLOYMENT AND TR^.i:\ING ACT 
Garth L. Mangum 

U.S. Office of Career Ea.iC£.c--.or. . 
Washington, D.C.: U.S. -^vc . .'LU./.-in^ 
Office, 1978 



"/From a revicv/Z of :i:'-.o rc'^a cf youzh m pre-CZTA manpower 
programs, m CZ?i^ clt.c rhe opzicns avai.i.abie under 



1977-78 law and practice .... it T.ay be possible to extract some 



useful recomnendations for linking career education 
to current youth errolcv-Tr.-n- policies -cor tine enrichment of 
both." Such a review is presented m zhis report followed 
by a discussion of che ne^c for CETA and Career Education 
interface and concludinc witr. rhe following recommendations 
to accomplish an inter face: 

1. A presumed srap is introduction of career educa- 
tion intc the eler.enzarv and secondary schools of 
those locations, expecia lly central cities and 
rural areas, where youth have the most difficulty 
with their transitions into a successful career 
start, 

2. Stress dropout prevention for in-school youth and 
reenrollment for recent dropouts but through 
alternative school programs such as the Career 
Intern Program and Experience Based Career Educa- 
tion models described earlier. 

3- Use work experience programs as vehicles for 

career exploration, the inculcation of good work 
habits, and the development of coping skills. 
See to It thi:t the tasks are challenging and 
produce a visible output of value to the community- 
Use onlv staff who can combine rapport with youth 
and disciolined productivity. Income is not 
irrelevant as a purpose of work experience 
urograms but it can be achieved without thwarting 
the mere v-tal purposes. 

4. Att^tu.ces, vtluas, :=^r.z habits related to work, 
self confidence, se.lf discipline, problem 
solv:.n^,- and analyticil skills, interpersonal 
relations ant re-ctions to authority all should 



have prioriry over occuparional skills in prepara- 
tion for employ ability, Sixreen or more years of 
ne*jative influence cannor be erased but positive 
advanceme'-:rs can be. Any procram of any rype 
should conrjiin ccr.ponenrs^'&^ reinforcing desired 
behavior and developing those coping skills . 

Nexr ro -chese personax artr ibutes , understanding 
of the labor market and job search skills are 
usually the ;aost irr.portan-c dei:erminants of labor 
ntarket success. They should be taught in every 
school and prograip. where rhey cannot be realisti- 
cally assumed for the suudenrs and participants . 

Careful analysis should precede occupational skill 
training to derermine which occupations are bes t 
learned in rhe classroom, which on the job, 
and which require no formal preparation. The 
answer may differ for differenr population 
groups bur, in general, both frustration and waste 
are the products of such a misraatch . Ind ividualized 
and modularized instruction , competency based 
curriculums, clustered training and open entry- 
o^-o.n exit pr^ictices have been amDly demons tratsd 
as sound practices. However, classroom occupational 
training should rarely occur for disadvantaged 
youtli without a d: rect placement tie into a job 
following training. 

Every prograri must carry with it an air of success 
and assurance . Impressive f aci lities and pos itive , 
self confident staff who believe in their partici- 
pants chances for success are essential. 

Even more important than the staff is the nature 
of the participants. Mark Twain said, "If you 
want to improve your 3 ails, put better cruality 
people into them,*' Experience has demonstrated 
the error of lim: ting enrollment in any program to 
th^e miost c isacvantagec . There must be a mix which 
offers pos It ive peer influence and role models . 

In a decentralizec system, these attributes will 



not emerge by themselves. The most useful contri 
bution of career education to CETA youth programs 
would be a career education unit at the national 
level compulsorily involved with Labor Department 
policymakers, with comparable state and local 
participation in program planning and administra- 
tion. Educators have rarely understood labor 
markats/ while those with labor market expertise 
have rarely understood the complexities of career 
development. A "shotgun wedding" may not be 
tranqu.il but it can be productive. 



THE CONCEPT OF COLLABORATION m CAREER 

EDUCATION 

Kenneth B. Hoyt 

Washington, D.C.: U.S. Govt. Printing 
Office, 1978 



Collaboration means shared commitment; responsibility and 
authority bet\/een the formal education and various segments of 
the broader community. Assumptions basic to this concept are: 

1. The term "educatiion'^ includes T^uch more tlian "schooling" 
Many learning opportunities for students exist .m the broader 
community over and beycnc those found in the formal system of 
"schooling" . 



2. It would be inefficient: to try and impossible to succeed 
in an attempt to incorporate all community learning rer^curces for 
students wirhin the formal system of Educatior.; i.e., "schooling". 

3. The educational needs of today's students cannot be 
adequately met by the formal system of Education alone. To meet 
these needs demands that the learning resources of the broader 
community also be utilized. 

4. The prime concern mus^ center around the extent to which 
learner needs are m.et, not on which aspect of the community receives 
"credit" for meeting them. 

5. Learners will' prof it most cjf various kinds of community 
learning resources are coordinated with those of the formal 
Education system in ways that enhance and expand the variety 
and quality of learning opportunities for each individual. 

6. Various forms of comm.unity learning resources can best 
help learners if they join forces, rather than compete, witJ^ the 
formal syst.em of Education. Our common concern for students ^ 

should b.^ sufficient motivation for doing so. / 

/ 

Career education can be a vehicle for collaboration with 
benefits measured m terms of "learner outcomes" and "process 
outcomes." Learner outcomes or benefits to the students can 
be expect' c to be as follows: 
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1. A better understanding of the interdependence of occupa- 
tions 

2. A more diversified set of opportunities for career ex- 
ploration. 

3. Improved attitudes toward work as a valuable part of 
society. 

4. A better understanding and appreciation of relationships 
between work and total lifestyle patterns. 

5. Improved ability tc communicate effectively with adult 
workers . 

6. An increased motivation to learn subject matt''ir taught in. 
schools . 

7. A more complete and realistic understanding of how a 
business organization operates. 

8. An increased understanding and appreciation of the private 
enterprise system. 



9. A better understanding of ways in which their personal 
skills and abilities relate to the community's need for 
workers. 



10. A better understanding of the concept of competition in 
the labor market and stimulation to compete for jobs in 
the labor market. 

11, A better understanding of the varieuy of career paths 
followed by adult workers during their working life. 

*12. An opportunity to use adult workers as role models for 
career decisionmaking. 

n each of these ways, students who have been exposed to a collabora 

ive career education effort can be expected to benefit more than 

tudents who have noTi. It is anricip'.ted that the collaborative 



ffort will greatly enhance the quality of these benefits. 



Process outcomes for educators and for the business/labor/ 



industry communiry cah be expected to be as follows: 
Benefits ro educators 

1. Increased effectiveness of students in making the transi- 
tion from school to work may result in greater community 
support, for Educa-cion. 

2- Working with the community can help Education better 
understand and to respojid to community needs. 

3- A collaborative career education can help members of the 
broader community gain a greater understanding and appre- 
ciation cf the problems educators face . 

4* A collaborative career education effort can increase 

public understanding, acceptance, and endorsement of the 
goals of Education. 

5- Using community resources in a collaborative effort can 
help Educ'-'^.tion increase its' effectiveness without asking 
for large budget increases - 

6. Increased understanding of the occupational society gained 
through a collaborative effort will provide educators with 
knowledge and insights useful in better motivating students 
to learn. 

7. The use of community resources, through a collaborative 
career educa-cion effort, can p;rovide variety in the teaching/ 
learning process thus making teaching more meaningful to 
teachers anc learning mor'e meaningful to students. 

8- A community collaborative career education effort can 

provide those educators desiring to become employed in 

the business/ labor/ incus try community with knowledge 
and contacts tha*c will be helpful to them. 

Benefits to the business/labor/industry community 

1. A reduction in alienation of educators toward the nature 
• and goals of the business/labor/industry community. 
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An increase in the quality of youth seeking to enter 
the occupational society. 



Public relations benefits through helping born educators 
and i:«tudents better understand the social need and 
desir.vibility for your business. 

Opportunities; for the business/labor/industry community 
to tell its side of the story without the message being 
"filtered'' through educators who themselves do not 
understand the private enterprise system. 

The potential cost benefit ratios resulting from prospects 
of fewer school=alienated youth, unemployed dropouts , 
maintenance cost for j uvenile delinquents / -^tic . make 
a collaborative career education effort a good investment 
for business and industry. 

A career education collaborative effor' is a good means of 
encouraging volunteerism aimed at bette. ing lifestyles of 
employees . 

A collaborative career education effort can help a given 
business get its message across to teachers and students 
whereas/ without this, difficulties in gaining entrance 
to schools are often encountered. 

Youth are future voters / stockholders / and employees. Its 
good business to pay attention to them. 

A collaborative career education effort makes the expertise 
of educators available to industry for such purposes as: 

a. Assisting in career planning program efforts 

b. Developing internal career paths for employees 

c. Recruiting youth to meet EEO and affirmative action needf 
d- Sharing new educational technology 



e. Providing lifelong education programs for employees 



Al /LIGATION OF THE CCNCKFT OF CAREER EDUCA- 
x'lON TO HIGHER EDUCATION: AN IDEALISTIC 
>1)DEL 

Kenneth B, Hoyt 

Washington, D.C.: Government Printing 
Offic-, 1976 

The author Identifies an unrealistic dichotomy between liberal arts and career 
education two concepts that are quite compatible. He speaks for a more proper 
emphasis on education as preparation for work and sees this as enhancing find pro- 
moting liberal arts education. While higher education is concerned with a number 
matters shared with the Career Education concept "^e.g., open admissions, experien 
tial learning, lifelong learning, recurrent education, career aevelopment centers 

performance evaluation) still, in ^--^nr'-' .,t.ijn, they arc n'^t oynonymc^us with the 
Career Education effort. Some cor.:.-^ -liat hold special implicc<Jtionf> 

for higher education are-. 

1- The c hanging relationships between education and work; 

2. The meaning of work; 

3. The importance of multiple goals; 

4. Career Education: a concept, not a program; 

5. Career Education as a collaborative effort. 

Dr. Hoyt presents an exampl*=i of an idealistic model for Career Education 
in higher education. First, he feels there is value in the idea of the 
Career Education Resource Centers where personnel from admissions, counsel- 
ing, career development, work experience and work study, and placement come 
together in a more unified effort to help students\ He emphasizes the use 
also of teaching faculty and community resource persons. 



Second, work experieiice can be ^'transformed into general education method- 
ology available to all students"; internships may be paid or unpaid and 



would include the active involvemenc of faculty; work study would combine 
OJT paid work ^.xperlence and academic instruction. Third, and perhaps the 
most important aspect of Career Education in higher education concerns the 
teachir ; faculty, who would engage in continuing discussions of institutional 
goals and who would organize the teaching/ learning process to contribute to 
these ins tltutiona], goals. Infusion of career education concepts into the 
course content contributes to, and does not detraci: from, the goals of 
liberal education. Agairx he stresses che need for collaborative relation- 
ships with community resource persons. 

The fourth cooiponent of an idealistic model for higher education 
would provide students with multiple options in the curriculum, pro- 
vided through a curriculum that is flexible, planful, and purposeful. 

COM>iJNITY Ms^D JUNIOR COLLEGE 
JOURNAL 

Vol. 48, 8, May, 1973 

This issue of the AACJC Journal cariies four special Career Education 

articles and special information corkceraing CETA. In the first article, 

Wilson suggests through the title that '^Career Education Can Bring Down 

cne Walls*'. The wa^l refers to the separation between what needs to be 

learned into the theoretical and practical, the liberal and the applied, 

the libertarian and the utilitarian. "The consequences of an obsession 

with the parts and ignorance of tlie whole systems are the problems Career 

Education was invenced to 3olve. The mocher of Career Education is the 

necessity of educaecrs no stop focusing on parts of people, parts of che 
learning process ^^id ports of what neeas no be learned." The walls 

between educati.^n a.iu work can be orougnc dow7. by Career Education. 



In '*A Comprehensive Communitiy College Model", Donald and Evans describe 
the Delaware County (Penns;'lvania) Community College involvement in Career 
Education. Here, all students and faculty are involved in Career Educa- 
tion. The authors suggest eight major components of a Career Education 
program: 

1. Basic acadenic skills are stressed. 

2. Programs are available to help the student to achieve self 
and career awareness. 

3. Programs are competency based. 

4. Alternate learning modes are available to meet the individual 
needs of students. 

5. Classroom learning is related to the world of work. 

6. Work experience is recognized as an important learning mode. 

7. Collaborative relationships exist between community agencies 
and the college . 

8. There is an extensive community-based 'continuing education 

progroiij. 

Moed indicates that Career Education says the faculty of the institution 
are concerned with how students use what is learned to explore, plan, 
select, prepare and pursue a career. In ''Introducing Career Education 
Concepts into the Classroom", he suggests some objectives that are critical 
to infusing Career Education into course materials: 

1. Know the career, associated with one's discipline, and/or how 
the discipline is used by practitioners in different careers. 

2. Develop an understanding of the nature of work and work problems. 

3. Use career -oriented curricular materials in the classroom. 

4. Engage students in the prac'-ice of specific liberal arts skills - 
such as those of observation, analysis and conceptualization. 

5. Seek relationships between a student's work experiences and what 
is taught in -the classroom. 

6. Engage in a process of departmental self-studies to determine 
whether the educatinnal objectives of the program are being ful- 
filled. In career education programs, the faculty must understand 
the extent to which the program as presently designed, meets the 
currenL market needs. 

7. Teach techniques that require active and not passive student 
involvement" . 

I" 

Career Resource Centers are described by Spector and Evans in "Awareness - 
The Key to Success ' They are described as the place where education and 



work interface. 



HUMAN SERVICES EDUCATION AND PRACTICE: 
AN ORGANIC MODEL 
Joamn Chenault 

New York: Behavioral Publications, 1975 



commu: 



The human services "Organic Model" proposed would "satisfy 
mity needs for an organic unity. The Organic Model includes 
all aspects of tha human services movement because it is inextri- 
cably bound in the total perspective which will hopefully be the 
essence of this movement as it evolves ...It is a conceptual base 
that may be used for. development, maintenance, and change in 
service-, research, and programs, /ana/ is described in stages.- 
representing an evolution from the philosophical to the operational, 
from the abstract to the concrete, from general to specific... 
/rt/ is process." 

The human services Organic Model evolves from a philosophical 
premise (syntony), a conceptualization for delivery of 
programs and services (the Organic Model), to an organizational 
base for human services operation (the Human Services Center), 
to a model for programs (Human Services Program - Model), to 
a model for implementation of human services curricula (the 
organic Community) , to a model for daily operation of a program 
curriculum (the Process Curriculum) . 
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The Organic Model suggests that human services p rofeas ior.als in the community 



vill need to learn to deal simultaneously wicn: 

1. Horizontal asp^.c (across profassions, across organizations, across 
systems , across communitiei; , across states , ac ross institutions , 
across people, and across areas of social need); 

2. Vertical aspects (from paraprofessional to professional, from 
lecipients to providers, from individual citizens to local communities 
CO federal programs) ; 

3. Interralational aspec ts (che interrelationships among all of the 
above interrelationships that take on more complex forms than the 
accumulation of uni- and duo-directional relationships) . 



CAREER EDUCATION A2TO HUMAN SERVICES 
Jo arm Chenault 

U.S. Office of Educ cion. Washington. 
D.C. : U.S. GovHo Printing Office, 1974 



The potential for career education in che human services movement is 

being recognized by many c.nd iioyi: (I97A) states that "career education is very 

much a part of the human services movement that allows for a coordinated effort 

extending over all age levels, geographic seti-ings, and societal institutions." 

Oper atioHc: 1 ly , career education has yet to move into this direction 

as its activities have nou to date become integrated into the total community network 

of human services, but a trend is beginning in this direction. 

Relating to the career education assumptions outlined in the U. S. Office of 

Education policy paper, Joana Cheujult in ner ir.onograph on career education suggests 

the following recommendations for bringing career education and h-iman services together 

in a more integrated and coordmau^jd effcrc. 
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Career education 



1. activities should operate from a frame of reference that constitutes an 
Integrated whole whose parts are clearly and consistently related, 

2. ahould continue to broaden its conceptual base to the extent that it can 
take into accc .ic the complex rel^ tionsnips existing in the comnunity-- 
the real arena where career education must succeed and survive, 

3. should actualize and operationalize its p:.aice in the human services network 
to be most effective in reaching :hose whc need ecucation, when theyneed it, 
how and where they need it, 

4. should be a duo-directional activlwy, 

5. as a system, must be conceptualized as part of the community^ as one of the 
human service systems; 

6. ahould concentrate on "hows'^-'-on new mechanisDos or ways to integrate caieer 
education into the cominunity network, 

7. has the potentiality of contributing to general educational reform '-^y 
demonstrating to other aspects of the formal education system that education 
caa join the human services movement, 

8. professionals should recognize to a greater degree the potentiality of 
human services careers (within tiie subject matter of career information), 

9 should give continuing attention to tn« o-velopment of alternacive luodels 

and information sysuems ch^^t can be coirfortabli)/ integrated into the programs 
of other aystem^ and tnat aim T:^-e accively coward the goal of individuals 
helpiiig themselves^ 

10 programs that are iute^ratec witr: c;n£:r human service pr-grams should include 
components that will i-luc^ce eni^Lc/inent restrictions i. that job descriptions 
in human services are broacer :.nd ^^ort^ flexible, 

11 should specify and ir.ake -ore explic:.- the ways in which its programs and 
activities can con:ribute co increased equal opportunity for disadvantaged 
and minority groups, and 



12, 



should continue to ccn-ri3uce its szectcl kr.ov/leC,^e znd skills to human 
ser-'ices toward the conimon goal of improving tae quality of a.l human services, 
inc ^ading educat ion. 
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HUMAN SERVICES PROFESSIONAL 
EDUCATION: Future Directions. By 
Joann Chenoult and Fran burnford. 
McGrow-Hili Inc., 1978. 

by Colleen Harmon Haffner 

If one were to try to identify the single 
mobi important message of Human Ser- 
vices Prt>(essionaJ Education: Future Di- 
rections , n would brt that human service 
professionals at all levels - national, 
state and local - cannot realistically ex- 
pect people to gam the potential ben^fus 
of the human services movement until a 
national effort is directed toward human 
services professional education. 

In a work whose ven' structure is re- 
flective of the concepis it puts forth, 
Chenault and Burnfoi d have developed an 
important reference work for those en- 
gaged m the various cap^cmes of hiiman 
services, focusing primarily on the edu- 
cation — past, present and future - of 
human service professionals. In doing so, 
they have made several unprecedented 
contributions to the developing human 
services movement 



Karly \u thi.s work, the authors grapple 
Willi dcf.nin^ human services as a move- 
ment, exercising caution by not attempt- 
to reach closure on its parameters be- 
fore they have been fully explored. They 
settle on the definition of the human ser- 
vices movement as "the changing charac- 
teristics and irends that affect help-giving 
in us interrelationships across fields and 
systems - national, stfite and local; pub- 
lic and private; formal and informal.'* At 
a time when many professional groups art? 
ppioccupied with defining their b^junda- 
ries, protecting their territory and hold- 
ing their own, Chenault and Burnfcrd, 
along with other leaders of the human 
services movement, are teasing out of a 
complex environment the ways and means 
10 go forward, toward human services 
characterized by systematic mtergration; 
comprehensiveness and accessibility; 
new dfcfmitio";s of client iroubles as prob- 
lems in living, and accountabiiay of ser- 
vice providers to clients. 

Such comprehensive methods of think- 
ing abput and delivering services demand 
new ways of thinking and educating the 
human service profe.ssional. moving 



beyona catt^;(;rical training for the pre- 
paration of the luiure human services ex- 
ecutive. Contributing writers Baker and 
Northman ch-iracterize this future human 
services ext'cuiive as " a blend of organ- 
izaiional and managerial expertise, polii 
ical savvy, knowledge concerning ihe 
workings of gr /emmeni and professions, 
and parucuiar skills developed by prac- 
tice " In other words, the human services 
executive of the IdftO's is a sequel lo the 
chnician-exetutive typical of the id60's 
and I970's. 

Tl^e authors are realistic in loeir as- 
ses^smeni that current categorical sys- 
tems in government, education and else- 
where are seriou*, deterrents to new ways 
of think-ng and acting, and that profes- 
sionals do not appear to be ready to rede- 
fine or abandon their present professional 
ideniuie.s wiihin specialized fields. But 
d?spiie these roadblocks, ihey provide ex- 
amples of SLiccessful alternatives to the 
traditional meinods of educating human 
service profe.^sionals; and make valuaoic 
and bo'd suK^'.'snons l:)r .'j.ure ir.iiialives 
bv HFW. s{>i'.e/i;k\il iujn;.ij^, ^rrvicc sss 
tems and L-^^JcatK^ntj. it^adcrs co mwi mt- 



challenge for more comprehensive and 
relevant education. 

Several contributions in HvUman Ser- 
vices Professional Education of particular 
note are 1 ) the Human Services Education 
Report, the first natnonal effort lo look r t 
the content of programs ihat define them- 
selves as human services programs; 2) 
former HEW official Robert McKeniie's 
chapter on the search for comprehensive- 
ness in human services; 3) Baker and 
Northman's look at the future human ser- 
vices executive; and 4) the comprehen- 
sive, integrated and innovative informa- 
tion sysieiTX presented and explained by 
Mermis at the book's end. 

In times characterized by the Carter 
Administraiion's efforts to rr^ake govern- 
ment responsive to the needs of the peo- 
ple, through. sycti init atives as govern- 
ment reorganization. zero-based 
budgeting, and subset laws, it would seem 
naive to ^imk.that efiective service deli- 
very apd service integration will not be 
emer^^ing prion les. Human Services 
Professional Education is an important 
u()rK ff)r those who stre the value in un<i2r- 
:.:.ir. :jnx and "mowing with" those direc- 

'Mi > lis 
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FROM COMMUNITY MENTAL HEALTH TO 
HUMAN SERVICE PEOLOGY 
Frank Baker 

American Journal of Public Health , 
1973, Vol. 64, No. 6 



The development of mental health programs in the 1950 's 
saw a return to the ideology of humanism and a redefinition of 
the mental hospitals as a community of persons. Out of this' 
ideology grew the contemporary scene of the 1960 's^ an innovative 

\ 

community-oriented conceptual approach dominating mental health 
theory and practice. - "Baker and Schulberg described this new 
ideological movement in the mental health field particularly 
concerned with such issues as professionals assuming responsibility 
for an entire population rather than an individual patient only; 
Drimary prevention of mental illness through the amelioration 
of harmful enviroamental conditions; treating patients with the 
goal of social rehabilitation rather than personality 
reorganization; comprehensive continuity of care and concern 
for the m'jntai]v ill; and total involvement of both professional 
and nonprofessional helpers in caring for the mentally ill.*' 

In recent unpublished research the author has found an 
orien-uation to human services ideology evolving. This ideology 
is developing around fiv^ general theories — systemic integration 
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of services; comprehensiveness and accessibility, client trouble 

defined as problems in living; generic characteristics of helping 

activities; and accountability of rervice providers to clients. 

It is the author's conclusion "that a more inclusive human service 
belief system is currently developing among mental health 

and other community caregivers." 



CHALLENGE OF HUMAN SERVICE - PROGRAMS 

FOR PSYCHOLOGISTS 

Herbert C. Schulberg 

American Psychologist , 1972, Vol. 27 

While some psychologists are still pondering the intellectual 
and functional implications of community mental health theory and 
practice of the 1960 's, 1970 's are requiring them to expand their 
conceptual horizons further and broaden their roles to fit into th 
context of huma.i services systems and programs. 

Social psychiatric concepts have become equally relevant as 
psychoanalytic precepts in structuring clinical services and in 
staff utilization, and clinicians have found that participation of 
other community caregivers is necessary to their success. As a 
result "the practice of consultation /has become/ a legitimate 



function within mental health centers, and many psychologists 
q^jite comfortably fill this role." With the increased community 
orientation, local citizens are participating more in determining 
program priorities and even staff training is putting more 
emphasis on how and where students will be functioning. 

"The increasing tendency to designate a community's variety 
of health and social welfare services as human service organizations 
reflects not only the desire to provide services more efficiently 
but al:r.o a growing societal as well as professional recognition of 
the common denominator inherent in the varied problems presented 
ro us by clients." 

npmone-' identified four major alternatives emerging on the 

community level for providing comprehensive human services. They 
are the information and referral centers-, the diag nostic centers, 

multiservice centers and human services networks. The lat'cer 
focuses on building linkages between existing and planned organiza- 
tions so as to facilitate client service. ./recognizing/ that 
in most communities it will not be fiscally or practically 
feasible for an individual facility to provide by itself all 
elements of a comprehensive program /and that/ some of the services 
may already be availsible elsewhere.' 

It is believed that: iiuman services networks will become 
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increasingly common* These programs will require that psychologists 
redesign their practice, research and training if they are to 
remain contemporary and vital. 



THE MENTAL HOSPITAL IN THE ERA OF 

HUMAN SERVICES 

Herbert C. Schulberg 

Hospital and Comnrunity Psychiatry, 

1973, VoiT"2"4 

Provision of raental health services in the ISTOs differs 
considerably from that of the 60s Changes are apparent 
in the conceptualization and the organization of services and in 
delivery mechanisms. Resulting from these changes is the 
legitimacy of consultation as a function of mental health agencies, 
the increased comiaunity orientation of clinician^, and the 
greater involvement of local citizens i.i determining program priorities 
The trend is toward recognizing ".he relationship of the ^'omruunities^ 
tumultuous social structure and fragmented caregiving systems 
to a client's problems. >fental health practit iorxers will 

have tc rit into this broader context of human services l^e 
sGverJ-y limited. 
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"March has described th^ new human-services systems 
as incorporating the following aviministrative features: 
comprehens iveness , d e central ized f'a-jilit ies locared 
in areas of high populatior^ densir.y, and integrated 
program administration to permit, continuity of care 
from one service element to the next with a minimum 
of wasted time an duplication." 

Mental health programs will need "to forge systemic linkages" 

with other caregiving agencies ro meet the increasing and broader 

need for services. Efforts to reorganize programs components 

for efficiency are already apparent indicating a "/"recognition/ 

that human services programs operate as a system of organizations 

whose participating agencies are interdependent and must be 
appropriately linked." This and the recognition of ""the importance 

of getting the involvement and cooperation of the target community 

as well as the established professional groups is resulting in 

the design and operation of huraan services programs based on 

the application of systemic con-^ep'cs. 

Prograjn strategies resulting from these changes should be 

guided by the definition of human problems and their causation 

and d istr ibu t i.on which will also affect the training and 

selection of personnel. Given the increased complexity and 

breadth of problems and rhe diminishing of traditional 

distinctions between tne varied ronrauniry roles and resources. 



it is evident that a .variety of conceptual, political, and 
administrative forces v.'ill influence the. directions of future 
human services programs. 

With the resulting program tre'ids, " the- exigencies of 
financing, manpower needs, and political pressures ,(ca ictatinjl 
that existing resources ... be used to establish community health 
programs, it is apparent thdc mental hospitals will become 



obsolete oir adapt to bec^e a relevant and viable part of the 
corrununitv ' s human service^ network. 



COMMUNITY HUMAK SERVICE NETWORKS; 
NEW ROLES FOR MENTAL HEALTH WORK^llS 
W. Robert Curtis 

Psychiatric Annals , 19 7^ Volo 15, No* 7 



The expecta^ncy is increasing for the mental health systems 
to deliver effec^tive services to growing numbers of children, 
adolescents and adults. Without a corresponding, increase in 
resources, survival will depend on linking with a larger resource 
system and moving away from the exclusive use of traditional 
se:-vice models thar forms inside the individual. 



The author suggestiG thar the mental health worker may 
in the best posits to distingr^ish between problems to be most 
effectively resolved by traditional models and those best 
resolved by designing new human service systems within tne community 
ro focus on the interactions in the social environment. 

The present oy.-em of human services has three dimensions - 
state human service., community caregivers, and comraunity citizens. 
The specialty services de J^ivereJ i n area or regional facilities 
"m^ crhr: ;;ore aptly be described as ? non-system, for their out- 
stan-.i ^' characteristics are duplication, isclation, competition 
and lack of coordination." 

The mental health worker should be valuable in distinguishing 

on 

between separable services best delivered a centralized level 

and inseparable services focusing on the interactions in the 

social network. Personnel delivering inseparable services must 
become integratec into the comjT\unity and citizens must be 

encouraged *:o particip t m designing human services. These 

kinds of relationships will require that the decision-making 

rrocess occur on the le' el of ^he services needed or thcic 

--•»cenr r.^ L ion the community or neighbcrnood level occur 

:jccird5 ur.a": accuracelv represent the 



community, to unearth the potential resources for human service 
hidden in each co.mnunity, to invol-^/e citizens and caregivers 
in meaningful roles within the system, to reach a larger percentage 
of people experiencing probleras and to develop local prevention 
programs . " 

As coordinator of the service network, the mental health 
worker can help design a model for delivering services that 
insures the integration of services with community caregivers and 
citizens as equal partners or ^ model that is truly a human 
services "system" not a non-system of specialty services. 



HUMAN SERVICES: THE C-iALLENGE OF IRE 
1970s 

Herbert C. Schulberg,. Fraxik Baker, &. 
Sheldon Roen 

In Ho Co Schulberg et alo Developments 
in H uman Services ^ Vol, 1* New York: 
Behavioral Publications, 1973 



Following the changes of the 1960^ , and the resulting comin.unity 
mental health theory and practice came the 1970* . promising develop- 
ments as profound as those preceeding. "This chapter briefly 
reviews the current array of forces affecting human service activities, 
the professional's response to tne growth of such prc^-rams, and 
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the presen'w efforts to establxsh human service systems which are 
conceptually sound; organizat.ionally feasible, fiscally viable, and 
above all — raore effective in meeting people's needs," The 1970s < 
are demanding the design of hur.ian service systems 'that provide 
comprehensive and coordinav.ed services to clients. Features common 
to thjise new caregiving systems v/ill be "comprehensiveness of services; 
decentralized facilities located in areas of high population density; 
and integrated program administration," 

Effective hum.an services programi planning must involve the 
target corrjTiunity and the professional groups to be affected by the 
change. Also essential to program strategies are assu.-.ptions 
about problem definition, causa*cion and distribution. With the 
scarcity of resources it is important that servcices be delivered 
With a minimum of wasted ti[:v2 and duplication. Some or the systems 
evolving are the information aid referral center, the diagnostic 
center, multi-service centers and human services networks. ' a 
latter is emerging as an approach able to meet the needs of divei"-^^ 
population.s . "It is anticipatied that categorical programs and 
facilities will become less common during tne coming years and 
that comprehensive human services endeavors will expand." New 
fiscal policies at tV-- federal and local levels are encouraging. 
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if not demanding, professional collaboration and program integration, 
"During the coning decade human services progra.Ti'^s and their 
affiliates raay well be requirec to redesign their manpower 
utilization patterns, their traini::g procedures, their operating 
practices, and their research foci remain contemporary anc" 



vita . 



y.UllAl^ SEF: VICES Tl.EirjS TdZ MID-I9 7Gs 
Harold Wo Derr.one, Jr* and Herbert C. 
Schulberg 

Social Case-/^rk , May, 19 75 



"After TTiuvr/ deca":-'^s of geometric growth and expansion 
the human services are stabilizing, even jntracting in the face 
of adverse economic conditions. Som.e of the major forces affecting 
the present and fucure of human services are the ideologies and 
social val:es of heterogeneous society, the civil rights trends 
of todav, -ihe level of technological soph :.st icatiu a, newly 
developma acmin is^ra t : ve r:ract:.ce5 and changing program patterns. 

The iceoloaies and social -/alues m.olding hum.an services in 



o 
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the 1970' s are the beliefs concerning equicy of care, personal 
choice , citizen participation, deinszicutionalization, cecriminaliza- 
tion, and profit-making. While chese beliefs have affected the 
development of human services^ the civil rights trends have 
collectively altered human services concepts regarding ec^al 
protections, privacy and confidentiality, thought control, 
right to treatment, and protection for human subjects. At the 
same time the present sophistication O"^ technology has enhanced 
the standard of human services care, but has sometines requirea 
careful balancing of conflicting values as the needs of caregivers 
and society conflict with thos o of the client. ."^.11 these forc:-o 
become increasingly important as new administrative practices 
emerge i... quiring accountabili , and evaluation techniques, 
management controls ; planning procedures, and unionization.s of 
personnel . 

Changing program patterns are emerging to accommodate the 
ideologies and values, civil rights trends, sophisticated 
te'-hnologies and new adm.inistrative practices. Strategies 
emerging include the concepts of purchase of service, decentraliza- 
tion, care- jiving networks, and self-he^p groups. 
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NEW CITY GOVERNi-IENT ROLES DI HUMAi^ 

Robert Po Groberg 

National Cities. November, 19 71 



Basic changes are developincr in human resources programs 
and the roles of federal, state and governments are changing. 
Welfare reform could result in a federal take-over of cash 
assistance with states or localities being responsible for 
the administration of social s.rvic3s. City government roles 
would be expanded under the proposed Head Start concept to that 
of child care centers providing increased services to a greater 
population . 

Variations of the Model Cities Program have been proposed to 
strengthen the role of local government and dimmish that of federal 
government and the debate over the relat^' onship of opportunity 
programs and city hall is currently active. 

HEW is looking at the need for integration of programs for 
purposes of plannmc, budgeting and possibly operations, and 
IS considering po5s:.-le legislation with grant incentives to 
bring orograns together. 

states and counties -::e ,^.lso wrestling wi-p che need for 
integration of proara-as. In view of these comin- changes, 
city officials need to resolve some. f rhe conflict, with county 

T .^-v- -c:-"-rip rp^w roles in ^ .man x^e source 

and state, and influence as^^^^e ;.ew 

croarar/. State leagues of municipalities 



can play an imporrant role here in promoting the discussion 
needed to begin the reconciliation of the differing views 
of states, counties, and cities. 



GENERALIST5 IN HUMAN SERVICE SYSTEMS : 
BiEIR PROBLEMS AND PROSPECTS 
Maxk R« Yessian and Anthor-y Broskowski 
Soc\al Service Review , 1977, Volo 51 



The emphasis of 'Jnis article is on a newly evolving class of 
human services ger.eralists "concerneo with the internal integration 
of hi-..an-service organizations, with the interactions among these 
oraanizations , aaci, at bottom, with che responsiveness of the 
organization-, to client needs," Because they de :1 with a broader 
universe than individual specialists, /generalists/ are in a better 
position to see how progra-.s relate to one anorher, uo spc ■ er- 
laps and duplications, to identify opportunities for coordination, 
and., at times, to determine the currant relevance and effective .;ss 
of individual programs," Usually they are more flexible and 
responsive to chiinge ani, better able co examine the human services 
environrr^-nt from the perspective of t::ie taxpayer, service 
recipien-c, service pr-^'ider, tnird party payer, legislator. 
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prograjn administrator, and policy planner, Generalists can assume 

the role of broker/facilitator, .-nediator, integrator/coordinator, 

general manager, educator, or analyst/ valuator • 

Why then do generalists have so little influence presently.' 

The authors ..uggest the following factors': "(1) Differentiation 

and specialization are coiiLT.on human respor,::^es for coping with 

complex ar • not very well understood phenomena; (2) Generalists 

find it diffirjlt to demonstrate the utility of their rontr ibutions ; 

(3) Career rewards go to those who specialize; and (4) Legislators 
at the federal, state, and local levels are easily induced' by 

the lure of categorical legislation," 

What can be done to expand the role and influence of the 

generalists m the human services environment To meet this 

challenge generalists must recognize the realities of thei- 

environment and develop an agenda for reform. The realities as 

viewed by Yessian and Broshowski are: "(D Generalis t-specialist 

tensions are an inherent part of organizational life; (2) Resources 

are scarce; and (3) Some headway in generalist directions has 

been made in recent years. The agenda for reform suggested oy the 

authors contains the following seven parts: "(1) Get to know one 

another (2) Identify commonalities with other classes of generalists 



and pursue closer relationships; (3) Promote a better public 

ur. dcrstanding of the generalist perspec:-_ive; (^) Search for better 

understanding of generalist potential and performance; (5) promote 

opportunities for miltidisciplina ry human services training; 

6) Cultivate organizat jonal settir.gs conducive to generalist perspectives; 

(7) Serve as effective change agents. 

The strength of the generalist. perspective, anc of the notion 
of an alliance of generalisti., lies . - its relevance to these 
syste^^s and, at bottom, to the overall well-being of service re- 
i;^ len','. not in the i.nherent iir.portance of generalists r^he.^se 1 ves . 
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•Jiicli' V:. t.ari''! flrK !,:(.):. l. (it us an.' limiri'd !)v our uv.mi i ns t i t..u L i C'U ' '•• 
^r.idil- i.cwu: ; and cm r r< rt > i\'ir:'; s oiiir t. i.niL'S [Dusf he squoc. 

-inCv^ ]i i.'.Coric ••. C rue; l:u ;.; Clial luss than idoal.. 

C^on I.' ii-.i^.M-n rv h.ur.iau s^; rv i '.'us p ro Tl' i.iuuj 1 eio vi.' 1 opiiiLMit: roj^rescnCs 
LTt>ss -I'i. -Ids J n'.-:'^;re.u- i on or CL'nti.-nt: Icnuwk'd,^;^! , prorossionaJ skills, 
and co:m:\\\:\ I. I'v-h. (.-xpcri uncc . ilu-inn services p rc^'uGslona 1 deve Icrp- 
nv-nl Lduu: lolUn/:.; r/ncs.,' d t l'cc l i on:; can be exnccticd to serve five 
"ca \ y:e r" i)u rposr :; • 

1) to incrro. ■•• j,^,') niobiliCv acrj_^::r, syi^Lenis; 

2) to inOL'oa.'- upv/nrd nH'ihi]il v v !j_d i_l n. sysComs; 
'3,» L"o ine i-(.'.-n:(_' joi) i]io()iiit;v aertv^:.'^ coninum i t:i : 

4) to ino:--a:;c- cuia ! i i i c ei t i ou.; lo compete in jol) market entry; 

5) to inor..'jiSc ]") ro- L'-ss i.ona ! eomp,.' tency in present jobs. 

An exar tinal ion of t:\o oart-or bunoTits and course content su^;i;ests a 
natural r-.- J a t .'\.'a,s h i j) l.oti-;eon human services and career education. The 
relevanco oi hui.ian survicos content fur career education professional 
deve Lu:^! ;oPf: bccoj-us appar-nt from the outlines presented in this section. 
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Human Service Systems 

Wi I 1 i am L. Mermi s 
and 

Joann Chenau 1 t 
Southern Illinois University 



The network of systems, levels, and models invclved in the 
delivery of comprehensive human services. Analysis of existing 
interfaces and the development of newer community-based programs. 
The relationships between legislation and programs will be studie 



I, General Systems: Description of Conceptual Frameworks 

A. Open sy-itemi 

B. Closed sy-stems 

C. Environment and ecology 

D. Integration and differentiation 

E. Systems: organic and dynamic 

I , De 1 i very Systems 

A . A 1 te rna te mode 1 s 



Med i ca 1 - 1 i ke mode 1 

Public health TOdel 

Prob 1 ems- i n- 1 i vi ng model 

Eco-system TOdel 

Deve 1 cpmen ta 1 process model 

Inter-organizational field model 

Communi ty 1 iaison model 



B. Governmental mechanisms 

1 . Fede ra 1 

2. State 

3. County 
k. City 

5, Neighborhood 

, a. With specified population 
b. Without specified pupulation 



ox 



Huian Services Networks 

A. History of human services organlza**! 

B. Typology of human services organlzatio. 
1.. Health 

a . Phys i ca I 

b. Mental 

c. Environmental 

2. Education 

a. Schools 

b. Nonschools 

3. Welfare 

a. Economic 

b. Social 

k. Legal 

a. Courts 

b. Correct ions 

5. Manpower 

a . Tra i n i ng 

b. Employment 

6 . Government 

a . Representat i on 
b. Change 

7. Recreation 

a. Sel f-fulf i I Iment 

b. Leisure 

8. Rel i gion 

a. Organ i zed 

b. Informal 

What is Community? 

A. Conceptua 1 background 
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1. Community organizations 

2 . Or^ani zatlon theory 

3. Bureaucracy 

4. Increased rate of social change 

5. Env i ronrnen tal turbulence 

6 . Ada p tat ion : react i ve-p roac t i ve 

7. Temporary organizations, subsystems, and consortia 

8. Network i ng 

b. Planning for change 

1 . tstabl i sh i ng a base 

a . L i nki ng 

b . Bridging 

2. Induction: change agents 

3. Maintenance: stay agents 



V. Community Resources 

A. Primary arid secondary care-givers 

B . Cons t i t uenc i es 

C. Legislation and program development 

1. Proposals and funding 

2. Multiple soj^rces and resources 

3. Proposed Allied Services Act as a model 
^. The Balanced Service System a? a model 

5. Career education community-based collaboration as a model 



VI. New Approaches and Programs in the Field 
A. Models 



General systems and eco^ogy 
Organ i 2a C i ona 1 development 

Contmunity organization, consumer advocacy and militancy 
Prevent ion 

Comniun I ty crisis i n te rven t i on 
Consul tat ion 
Training Programs 



B. Programs - delivery systems 

1 . Model ci t i es 

2. Health maintenance organizations 



J. 



3. 


Compre^lens i ve health planning 




i». 


Community mental health centers 




5. 


MDTA, YOC, NYC. WIN, CETA 




6. 


Community action programs (OEO) 




7. 


Youth services bureaus 




8. 


Legal aid 




9. 


Comprehensive and multi-purpose 


neighborhood programs 


10. 


Community based corrections (ha 


1 f-v>ay houses, etc.) 


I ] . 


Child ca re cen te rs 




12. 


Child advocacy programs 




13. 


Learning centers 






Recreation programs 




15. 


Schools and churches 




16. 


Rehabilitation agencies 




17. 


Puiilic aid 




18. 


Programs for the aging 




19. 


Alcohol/drug abuse prograins 




20. 


Business/industr-;,' 





The Development and Integration of Comprehensive Human Service Programs 

A. Conceptualization 

B. Social indicators and social systems analysis 

C. Organizational models 

D. Collaborative planning 



E. Operational base 



F. Evaluation 



1 . Res pons i b i 1 i tyaccountab i i ty 

2. honi toring and checking 

3- Contemporary program evaluation models 

G . De I i ve ry and cont i nu i ty of care 
VIM. The Present in Relation to the Future 



A. Ways of "doing business" 



1 . Compe t i t ion 

2 . Coopera t i on 

3. Col laboration 

4. Organic 
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B. Planning and developing serviceri 

1. Constraints: shop t- te rm/ i ong ter;n 

2. Planning for mutual benefits 

IX. Hunan Services-re ] ai "-'i Legislation (Examples) 

Higher Education Act of 1965 (PL 89-3.'- 

Higher Education Adrr.er.dments of 1968 (PL 90-5/: 

Higher Education Act of 1971 (1976 .Vnendments) (PL 94-4K.: 

Early Childhood Act of 1 976 (^L 

Elementary And Secondary Education (PL 89-10^ 
Act of 1965 

Education Admendments Act of 1974 (PL 93-3C' 

Education of All Handicapped Children (PL 94-1-'. 
Act of 1975 

Vocational Rehabilitation Admendments (PL 90-391 
of 1968 

Vocational Rehabilitation Admendments of 1976 (PL 9A-2'}f' 

Vocational Education Admendments of 1968 (PL 90-5 /■: 

career Education Incentive Act of 1977 (PL 95-20/ 

Rehabilitation Act of 1973 ' (PL 93-112 

Life-long Learning Act of 1976 (PL 94-/.a:i 

Developmentally Disabled Assistance and (PL 94-10^ 
Bill of Rights Act of 1975 
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Emergency Employment Act of 1971 (PL 92-54) 

Comprehensive Employrr.ent and Training Act (pl 93-203) 
of 1973 

Admendments of 1974 (PL 93-572) 

Admendments of 19*^6 (PL 94-444) 

Youth Employment and Demonstration Project Act (PL ^5-93) 
of 1977. 

Manpower Development and Training Act of 1962 (PL 87-A15) 
(as ainended 1963, 1965, 1966, and 1968) 

Juvenile Delinqfuency Prevention, and Control (PL 90-445) 
Act of 1958. 

Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act (PL 93-415) 
of 1974. 

Safe Streets Act (as amended) of 1971 (PL 91-644) 

Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Streets Act (PL 90-351) 
of 1974 

Older Americans Act of 1965 (PL 89-73) 

Social Security Act: Social Services (pL 93-647) 
Amendments of 1974 



Intergovernmental Cooperation Act of 1968 (?L 90-577) 

Federal Revenue Sharing Act of 1972 (PL 92-512) 
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Drug Abuse Office and Treatment Act of 1972 (PL 92-255) 

Comprehensive Alcohol /-.buse and Alcholism. (PL 91-615) 

Prevention Treatnvant and Rehabilitation 
Aci Admendnei-iT-s of 1974 

Community Mental Health Centers .Admenduient of 1963- (PL 8S-16 

Communitv' Mental Health Centers Admendn'.-nts of 1975 ^ 

^(^'L 94-6 3 

CoiTir.'rehi.^nsive Health Planning and Public (PL 69-749) 

Health Services Ad::\endr;.ent5i of 1966 

Occupational Safety and Health Act of 1970 (PL 9] -596) 

Health Maintenance Org^i^nization Act of 1973 {PL 93-222) 

National Health Planning and Pesources Develop- (PL 93-541) 
rrient Act of 1974 

Special Health F;even'je Sharing Act of 1975 (PL 94-63) 

Housing and Urban Develop.Tient Act of 1968 (PL 90-449) 

Housir.g and Corriiaunity Develop.^ent Act of 1974 (PL 93-383) 

Demonstration Cities and Metropolitan Development (PL 89-754) 
Act of 1966 

Rural Development Act of 1972 (PL 92-419) 

Disaster Relief Act of 1974 (PL 93-288) 

Economic Opportunity Act 'Of 1964 (PL 88-452) 
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Community Mental Health 



Wi 1 1 i am L. He rmi s 
Southern 1 1 li noi s Uni vers i ty 

Theory and principles of community mental health practice. Con- 
ceptual models for the planning, organization, and delivery of com- 
prehensive human services will be studied, examined, and applied. 

I . Introduct ion 

A. Defining community 

B. Defining mental helath 

C. Defining community mental health 

D. Community dynamics and mental health 

E. Defining problems 

1 . D i agnos is/descri^jtion 

2 . Mi iTcroscopi c/macroscpp i c 

3. Implications of labeling 

F. The connmunity mental health worker 

II. History of Comrr.un i ty Men ta 1 Hea 1 th 
A. Legi s lat i ve 

1. Establishment of NIMH: Mental Health Act of 19^6 

2. Mental Health Study Act, 1955 

3. Joinn Commission on Mental Illness and Health, 1961 
k. President Kennedy: "bold, new approach" message 

5. Community Mental Health Centers Act, 1 963 

6. The (1967 &) 1970 amendments to the CMHCA 

7. Comprehensive Health Planning Act 

8. Federa 1 revenue-shar i ng (1973) 

9. Health Maintenance Organizations (1973) 

10. Allied Services Act of 197^ (Proposed) 

11. Community Mental Health Amendments of 1975 

12. Health Planning and Resource Development Act of 197^ 

13. President's Commission on Mental Health (1978) 
]k. Other 



B. Developmental perspective 

1. Two basic service systems 

a . Asy 1 urns /state hobpi ta 1 s 

b. Child guidance clinics 

2. Moral treatment 

3. Custodial care 
Therapeutic milieu 

5. Community mental health centers 

6. Population- based servi ces 

: a. P rob 1 em cen te rs (ne i ghborhood and reg i ona 1 ) 

b. Multi-service centers 

c. Health maintenance organizations 

d. Human service consortia 

C. Recurring themes 



III. Basic Community Mental Health Models 

A. (Baker-Schulberg) 

1. Psychiatric medical practice model 

2. Human services model 

3. Comprehensive health services model 

B. (Pasewark-Rardin) 

1. Pe rson- focused nnodels 

a. The medical model 

b. Ego development and enDergence models 

c. Behavior modification and social modeling 

2. Population-focused models 

a. Public health model 

b. Sociological model 

C. (Schulberg) 

1. The medical -like model 

2. The public health model 

3. The probl ems- i n- 1 i vi ng model 
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2. Models of practice 



a. Public health practice models 

K Epidemiology 

2. Planning and logistics 

3. Catchment areas 
Populations at risk 

5. Concepts and strategies of preventfon 

a. primary 

b. secondary 

c. tertiary 

b. The medical practice or doctor*pat I ent nx>del 

c. The ecological systems Model 

d. Model of shared professional domains 

E. (Levenson) 

1. Cooununity mental health: Forms of organization 

a. The center in a general hospital 

b. The multiple agency center 

c. The center in a state hospital 

d. The independent center 

e. The center in a private practice setting 

2. Comnunity mental health: Comprehensive services 

a. Prevent i ve 

b. Diagnostic 

c. Therapeutic 

d. Rehabilitative 

e. Continuity of care 

IV. Basic Tools of Community Mental Health 

A. General systems theory 

1 . Conceptual maps to understand 

2. Compasses to navigate 

B. Cr i s f s theory 

C. Anticipatory guidance 

D. Therapy and counsel i ng ( I nd I v J dua I /group) 
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E. Information and education 
Consul tat ion 

G. Development of caregiving support system groups 

H. Crisis intervention programs 

I. Community crisis intervention 

J. In-service training and continuing education 

K. Community organization 

L. Organizational development 

Organizing a Community Mental Health Center 

A. Conceptual and organizational model to be used 

1. Manpower utilization 

2. Staffing patterns 

3. Continuity of care 

B. Demographic data 

C. Epidemiological information 

1 . I nc i dence 

2. Prevalence 

D. Exploring, assessing, and /descr i b i ng needs, priorities, approprl 
ncss , read i ness , etc . 

E. ''Creating proximity*' 

F. Decreasing cognitive disssonance 

G. Salience and feasibility 

H. Obtaining and maintaining sanction 

I. Bridging and linking 

J. Developing co.iimun i ty-based program 

The Practice of Community Mental Health 
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A. A primary set of basic services 

1. Inpatient services 

2. Outpatient services 

3. Partial hospitalization 
k . Erne rgency ca re 

5. Consultation and education 

B. A second set of basic services (continued) 

6. DIagnositc servfces 

7. Rehabi 1 • tati ve servi ces 

8. Pre-ca'^e and after-care servi ces 

9. Training programs 

10. Researxh and evaluation 

C. Del iverv of services 



1 . Oi sci p! ines 

2. Education/training 

3. Professional /Para profess i ona 1 /non prof ess ional 

4. Di rect/ i nd i rec t se rvi ces 

5. I ntram'jral/ extramural 

6. Ecological 

a. Developing networks of human service organ fzat ions 
wi th i n the comrtun i ty 

b. Organization and delivery of integrated comprehensive 
human services to defined populations the '^catchjuent 
area" concept/populatio'i-based public health 



VII. The Human Services Network: Integrated and Comprehensive 
A. Building relationships with component parts 



I nterpersona 1 
Profess ionals 
Nonprofess i ona 1 s 
Pol i t ical 
Sociologi ca 1 
I ns t i tut i cna 1 
Programmati c 
Administrati ve 
Economi c 
Legislative 



Ecological and inter-organizational: Functional 
other elements of the human services network 



fnterfaces with 



1. Multiple funding bases and categorital grants (bloc grants) 

2. Collaborative and comprehensive planning 
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3. 
k. 
5. 
6. 



Program agreements 
Organ i zat i ona 1 a rrangemen ts 
Administration and niangement 
Infornation systems and evaluation 
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Citizen involvement and part i c i pu.t i on 



1 . Comfpun i ty organ i za t i on and de 'e 1 opmen t 

2. Citizen task forces 

3. C i t i Zen boards 

k. Citizen representation of the .nany and varied communities/ 

democratic pluraHsm (Alinsky, Ross, Nader) 
5- Provi de rs , gatekeepers , pr i mary careg i vers , consumers 



D. Next^steps: Where to from here? 

1 . Commun ity mental health ideol ogy 

2. Human services ideology 
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II. Dtd iainy, Sys loins Tiionrv 

A. Clo: od Sysloins 

B. Open SysLc'n'.s 

C. Env i ronnioa L / or o lo^;^ 

D. Boundar ios 

1 . Permeable/ impc-rincMhle 

2 . T r a n s a c l I r^i s./ e xc ha n y, o .s 
3 . Med i a r i oa 

A. Linkay.os 

5. Boundary spanniny 

6 ► Interface r 1 a L i on s hi p s 

K. Inp'at / thrt>ui;h;nit /(MiLpuL cycle 

F. K'^'odhack Loops 

G . S y s t e nis Le v e I s 

1 . Ma f ■ r o- 1 e V ' 1 / [ ) i ( r o - 1 o V e 1 

2 . Su bsy st ems 

3 . Coinponen f s 
A . El L'lnen t s 

5. Unit.s 

6. Parts 



H. Systems Contc^xt. s 



1. Suj:>rn sy5;lr'nis 
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D. Ad:ip L .1 1: .1 (3 / t-qu i 1 i bf i ud 
L. Centralizal j (in/dfcrnt 'Ml i/.:it ion 
r. TurbuLuucc 
u. Proc'uss Ft* L'd brif k 
H. IntL';;r.i 1 i t v 
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^ , Causa 1 Toxf urr 
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L. Coun t i r. L u 1 t i vr Ccnusocjuonct's 

M. J nt t.'rac I 1 i n 
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B, Systems Criteria (Patlvia^ I-ulu*lnan, 1973) 

1. There rnu^u bo a., structure or o rgan l ;:a t ion . 

2. Tilt' stiMic.ture cu" o rji;a n i .:a t i t)n must be conceptualized as a 
wIk) le . 

3. The who! .-J must be order;,. 

4 . The who ] e must hav o p.i : s . 

5. Parts can he s1iov,ti c1l> rly rr itin^; tc eacii other. 

6 . Parr s c- a n be sho\\m c 1 e a r 1 y r e I t i n g to t he wlio 1 e . 

C. Systeit.s Analysis 

1 . K\j i s t cpio I o}', i c a 1 level 

2. Knowlt d,i;c/ in format ion level 

3. Policy ie^'ol 

4. Service level 



V. 
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Systems Approjichcs for Human Services 



A . I n t r a / i n t e r s V s t em s r c 1 a t: i o n s li i]^ s 

I B. Systems deve 1 i.>pment: 

C. Systems Chnni;e 

D. Systems Ma int en.ince 

E. Field ol Vovc o s 

K. InLe^rat ion of In te rcir[;aiu t ioii..! L Netv;orks 
VI . r;eiieral Systems Theorv: Prist /}' resen L / i\i t ure 

A. Bertalanf 1 y 

B. Bou l d inp, ' 

C. Emery and Vr i st 

D. Miller 
Kuhn 

F. Fuller 
C;. Laszlo 
H. Baker 
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The Community: Organization and Development 

for Human Services 

Wi 1 1 iam L. Mermi s 
and 

Col 1 een Haf fne r 
Southe rn I 1 I i no I s Un ^ ve rs i ty 

Theory and principles of community organization and community 
development will be examined with implications for human services. 
Relationships will be studied from a social, economic and political 
perspective and related to planning and policy. 

I . Communi ty Types 

A. Community by 1 oca t i on/ te r r i to ry 

1. Rural communities 

a. Demographic characteristics 

b. Soc iocultural characteristics 

2. Urban communities 

a . Demograph ic character! sties 

b. Soc iocul tura 1 characteristics - social systems and 
i n ta rac t i ons 

c. Systems 

B. Community as a web of relationships (Nisbet) 

1 . Psychocu 1 tura i emphas i s 

2. Be 1 ong i ngness 

3 . Ve r t i ca 1 as soc i a t i ons 

11. Theories of Community 

A. Human ecology movement (Chicago-Park and others) 
Spatial organization: growth dynamics 

B, Cons t ructed-type theories of community 

(Tonnies, Maclver, Zimmerman ( 1 oca 1 i s t i c/cosmopo 1 i t i an) , Redfield 
(folk-urban, disorganization, secularizing, individualizing), 
Hillery, Warren (community autonomy) 
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C. Social system theory 



1 . Commun i ty s tructu re 

2. Community interaction patterns 

3. I nter re 1 atedness in socicii systems (Warren) 
^. Boundary maintenance 

0. Functional opproach (fnerton, etc.) 

1. Functional requisites 

2 . Funcc i ona 1 a 1 terna c i ve:, 

3. Manifest and latent function 

^. Functional areas 

a. Govern.T>ent 

b . Fconomi cs 
c . Educa t i on 

d . Re 1 i g i on 

e. Health 

f. Culture and Recreation 

g. Protect ion 

h . Trans porta t i on 

i. Legal 

j - Connmuni cat ion sys tems 
£. Community action theory (nolland, Kaufman, Warren and others) 

1. Types of community action (Poplin) 

a. Spontaneous* comjTiunity action 

b. Routinized community action 

c . Initiated contfnun \ zy ac t i on 

2. Types of community leadership 

a. Institutional, grass roots, power elite (Dahl and others) 

b. Types of -nfluentlal (Merton) 

c. Horizontal and vertical axis concepts (Warren) 

d. Class of power structures (Agger and others) 

3. Participation 

III. Communities and Change 
A. Types of change 

1 . Unp 1 anned/evo 1 ut i on (Mum ford) 

2 . PI anned commun i ty change 



a. City planning (other related planning literature) 

b. Community organization (Warren, Ross) through the organization 
and institutions of a community 

(1.^ Pursuing specific and limited objectives 

(2.) Coordination-strengthening already existing agencies 

(3-) Fostering public Involvement in solving problems/ 

improving services 
(4.) Relationship of community organization to social planning 

(regiona!/s tate/nat ional levels) 

c. community action/community development 

(1 .) Co nsumer i sm 

(2.) Client population and their organization 

B. Rate of change 

C. Strategies for change (Warren, Klein and others) 

1. Organizational 

2. Developmental 

3. Communi ty- re la ted 

D. Stimulants to change (Foster, and others) 

E. Deterrents to change 

1. Values and attitudes 

2. Structural deterrents 

3. Group- re la ted deterrents (communicat Ions) 
Authority-related deterrents 

5» Economi c deterrents 
6 . Goa Is deterrents 

Communities and the Larger Scope 

A. Relationship to reg ? ona 1 /s ta te planning and systems 

B. Relationship to national planning and priorities 

C. Relationship to policy analysis and development 



Arensberg, C. & A. N5.ehoff. Introducing social chan^^: A manual for community 
developments Chicago: Aldine, 1977. 
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Introduction to Organizational Development 

Wi 1 I iam L. Mermi s 
and 

Russe 11 J . Heuberger 
Southern Illinois University 

Analysis of organizational theory and function. Comparison of 
organization/management models for achieving efficiency and effectiveness. 
The nature of change and the processes for change wM 1 serve as a basis 
for the study of human service organizations. 

I. Organizational Development (OD) 

A. An overview of the nature of OD 

1. Definition of OD and its function within the organizational setting- 

2. Basic assumptions underlying OD: assumptions about Individuals, 
work, individual and organizational goals, and the work en- 

VI ronment . 

3. Fundamental considerations for OD: change and its cOnsequendes : 
resistances to change; people as resources and people as 
persons; work as a means, work as an end and work as a means 

and as an end; relationships between work and leisure; Impltcatlons 
for career educat Ion. 

B. Background concepts for OD \ 

1 . General systems theory 

2. Organ i zat i ona 1 theory 

3. Bureaucracy 
k. Line-3taff 

5. Theory X and Theory Y 

II. Psychological Factors in Organizational Behavior 
A. Individual development 

1. Hierar- ly of human needs 

2. Theorieci of personality, learning, human motivation and 

percept i on 

3. Consideration of role behaviors and role conflicts 
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B. Career Development 

C. The organization as a community 

1 . I ntraorgan i za t i ona l/lnterorganizational processes 

2. The ecology of "interfaces'* - linking and bridging; 
adaptation, copi ng, revitalization and renewa 1 



The impact of formal organizations: structural factors in organizations 
Behavior 

A. The nature of the organization and its implications for management 
orientations. 

1. Some genera r character i St i cs about the organizational 
structure of organizations 

2 . The management hierarchy: its advantages and disad vantages. 

3. The establishment of managerial controls for organizational 
effectiveness. 

B. The formal structures of various types of organizations 

1. Mental health and health care systems 

2. Corrections fdcilities 

3. The school system as an organization 



The impact of Informal organizations: social factors in organi- 
zational bishavior 

A. Informal organization and the individual 

1. The development of the informal organization and the emergence 
of social norms 

2. Informal status systems, job attitudes and behavior 
expectations 

3 . I nterpcrsona I conf 1 i ct and conf 1 i ct resol ut i on 

4. Competition, cooperation and collaboration 

B. The sma 1 1 group 

1. The formation, development, and functioning of the small group 

2. Group influence on individual behavior: identification, 
communi cation and di sci pi i ne 

3. Intergroup conflict and conflict resolution (unfreezing 
and homeos tas is) 

k. Sma 1 1 group processes : i nterpersonal and i ntra persona 1 

5 . Tempo rory task forces for exploration, planning, p rob 1 em 
solving and implementation 



C. Review or beh^^vioral science conceptual models for studying 
organizational systems and subsystems 



1. Small group dynamics 

2 . I n.tergro up/work -group interaction 

3 - Soc io-technical sys tems 

k. Total organizational envi ronmen c and milieu 

■ 5. Psychological "climates" for growth and satisfaction 

6. Humanistic organizations 

Organizational Developmenc: A Technique for Change 

A. The functional processes of OD 

1. Objectives of typical OD programs 

2. OD technology: strategy, confrontation, facilitation and 
implementation 

3 - The consul tat ion procQ^ 

a '. The consu 1 tant ' s rol e as a "change agent" 
b. The con suit an t's roleasa"st ay agent" 

Principles of community organization 

B. Some issues in the planning and implementation of OD programs 

1. ' Clarifying client's expectations, reservations and barriers 

for cha'ige 

2. Establishing effective relations between the consu 1 tan t 
and the client system: i ntervention theory 

3. Defining and clarifying client system's problems Tn context 
^. Formulating plans for developmental change (understandings, 

agreements and con t racts ) ■ ^ * 

5. Applyinq'OD technologies as process, structure and outcome 

a. Organic change 

b. In~seivice training 

c. Continuing education.^ 

d. Crisis theory and crisis i n te r,yen t i on 

e. Accountability and feedback 

f. Research and evaluation 

6. '^To OD or not to OD - that is not^ the question" 
New Di rect ions 

A. Organizati ona I e f'fect i veness 

B. Integrating 00 and commun i ty de ve 1 opmen t 

C. Variations of work aod incentive models 
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Prevention )t\ Human Services 

Wi 1 1 tarn L.\, Mern/ s 
anc^^ 
Dale Ftedle^ 

Southern Illinois University 

A study of issues and problems associated with the development 
associated with the development of human service prevention programs. 
Basic concepts, procedures, and implications for service delivery 
with a special emphas i s on network deve 1 opmen t . 
i. Types of Prevention 

A . P r i ma ry 

B. Secondary 

C. Tertiary 

II. Definitions and Descriptions 



A. 


L i ndemann 


B. 


Cap Ian 


C. 


Zax & Cowan 


D. 


Roberts 


E. 


Bower 


F. 


B loom 


G. 


Karno & Schwartz 


H. 


WagHnfel d 


1 . 


Schul berg & She 1 don 



III. Bas i c Concepts 

A. General systems theory 



(4-? 



B. Epidemiology 



C. Long term resources 

1. Physical 

2. Psychosoci al 

3. Sociocui tural 

D. Soci al i ndi catL s 



Prevention and Service Delivery 

A. Population oriented rrx^dels for prevention 

1. Individual development by successive adj us tnien ts model 

2. Metabolic or nutritional model 

3. Social disintegration model 

Educational , social ization, or effective participation model 
5. Publ ic heal th model 

B. Population oriented models for service delivery 

1. Fcological networks of services 

2. Mul t i -servi ce centers 

3. Development of support systems 
Designing therapeutic milieus 

Implications and Foci for Prevention Programs and Strategies i.^ gene 

A. Strengthening existing resources 

B. Enhancing life at each developmental stage 

C. Preventive focus on a specific negative outcome 

D. System change 

E. Positive health (mental) prorotion 

Procedures for Prevention Programs 

1. Various types of consultation 

2. Anticipatory guidance 

3. Various types of crisis i n L^j rven t i ons 
Various educational approaches in general 

5. Se 1 f-hei p groups 

6. Influenciriq social policy and planning 



I ssues 

A . Barriers to p r i nv^ ry p reven t i on 



1 . Def i n i t i ona 1 p rob 1 ems 

2. Systemic complexity 

3. Difficulties of demons trat ton 
^. Lack of constituent demand 

B. Economic factors 

1. Marginal cost of primary prevention vs. marginal cost 
of secondary and tertiary prevention 

2. Cost/benefit ratios for society 

C. Organization and community cliange 

1. Professional ideology 

2. Agency and program tradition 

3. Citizen involvement (needs, attitudes, expectations, 
wan ts , priorities) 

^. System modifications 
5- Community alternatives 

6. Re-arrangements of services within the delivery system 
7- Development of 1 inkagetj of the human services withfn the 
commun'ty network 

D. Implications for training and practice 



VIII. Program Development and /'rogram Evaluation 



A. Programmatic areas 

B. Programmatic examples 
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Crisis Intervention and Support Systems 

by 

Wi 1 1 iam L. Mermfs 
wi th 
Paul T. Wheeler 
Lanna K. Skadden 
Robin A. Hughes 

Southern 11 1 i noi s Un i vers i ty 



The role of the primary care-giver will be examined in relation 
to the development of personal and programmatic human support systems 
for the delivery of helpful interventions during times of crisis at 
the individual, family, organizational, and community levels. 

1. Concepts of Crisis 

A. Definitions from authors in the field 

1 . Rapoport 

2. Darbonne 

3. McGee 

4 . B 1 oom 

5- Schulberg 

B. Needs/problems/ stress interplay 

C. Crisis classifications 

1 Developmental 

a . I nterna 1 
b. Exogenous 

2 . Acc i denta 1 

a. External 

D. Crisis character i sts 

1 . Ti rne 

2. Behavior 

3- Subject i ve aspects 

k. Tens ion 

5. Perception 
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E. Phases 

1 . Initial 

2. Increased tension/failure 

3, Tension peaks/novel coping 

F. Coping 

1 . Adapt i ve 

2. Maladaptive 

G. Influencing factors 

1 . Past exper i ences 

2. Perceptions 

3. S i tua t i ona 1 vs . ch ron i c 
k. Soci ocul tural 

5- Fami ly 

6. Friends 

7. S i gn i f i cant others 

8 . Commun i ty 

9. National 

H. Probability factors of crisis 

1 . Occurrence 

2. Exposure 

3. Vulnerabi 1 i ty - "high risk'* 
k. Formula 

I . Probabi 1 i ty findings 

1. Greater objective severity 

2. Past coping 

3. Abilities (real or imagined) 
Crisis Theory 

A. Historical underlying infl uences 

1 . Freud 

2. Hartma.i 

3. Rado 
Erickson 

B. Di rect i nf 1 uences 

1 - Franz Alexander 
2. Bowlby 



5. Needs of individual 

6. Supports of individual 



a . End ur i ny 

b. Short-term 

c. Commend 1 i ty of enduring and short-term support 
1 . S i gn i f i can t others 

a . Mob i 1 i ze 

b. Share tasks 

c. Provide resources and guidance 
7. Support systems in community operation 
Community network of support systems 

1. Spontaneous or natural 
a . Fam i 1 i a 1 

b. Community "informal caregivers'' 

1 . Genera lists 
2 Spec i a 1 i s ts 

3. Clna rac t e r i s t i cs and rationale for utilization 



v. Community Mental Health and Crisis Intervention 
A. Levels of prevention 

1 . Pr imary prevent ion 

a. Reducing severity of crisis 

1. Identify crisis producing situations 

2. Modify environment 

b. Services to foster health coping 



1 . 


Strengthening crisis coping 


2. 


Ensuring that communities provide pro-help during crisis 


3- 


Timing 




Fami 1 y orientation 


5. 


Avoiding dependency 


6. 


Fos tering mastery 


7. 


Oucs ide supports 


8. 


Goa 1 s 


9. 


Education of caregivers 


10. 


Mental health consultation 


1 1 •. 


Education of informal caregivers 


12. , 


Persona 1 pre pa rat ion t,h rough education 


13. 


Anticipatory guidance 
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B. Crisis Model 

( 1. ShortMerm Focus on transitional or accidental crfsis 
V 2. Modification of current influences 

3. Opportunity for improving future mental health 
Suscept i bi 1 i ty to i nf 1 uence 

5. Relation to levels of primary and tertiary prevention 

C. Population models 

1. Individual development by successive adjustments 

2, Birth/death/time continuum 

D. " Comparisons of emergency services in community mental heal 



Vl. The Ecology of Crisis Interventions and Huj.:an Services 
A. Level s 



1 . I nd i V i dua 1 

2. Family 

3. Organi zational 
k . Commun i ty 

B. Areas oi possibilities (including "developmental" and "acdderltar' 
types for primary care-givers) 

1. New- life experiences ("the unknown") 

2. Pregnancy - parenthood 

3. Marriage - divorce 
A. Suicide prevention 

5. Drug and alcohol 

6. Ch i 1 d abuse 

7. Rape and other sexual deviations 

8. Accidents, disasters, catastrophes 

9. Major transitions and abrupt change 

10. Beginning school and changing schools 

11. Movinr^ and relocation 

12. Employment and unemployment (including underemployment and 
o ve remp 1 oymen t ) 

13. Hospitalization and med i ca 1 -surg i ca 1 procedures 
1^. Sickness (acute, chronic, terminal) 

15. Aging . 

16. Death (dying and bereavement) 

17. General stress experiences , fa i lures, set-backs, etc. 



C. Related topics 



1. Tne nonprofessional movement 



J' : 



2. Profess ional ideology 

3- Training and education 

A. Economic and political considerations 

5. How problems are defined and by whom 

6. Development of appropriate delivery systems 

D. Relationship(s) of crisis intervention services and the 
delivery of comprehensive and integrated services through 
community-based networks. 

1. "Fitting" problems to services 

2. "Fitting" services to problems 
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The Paraprofessional in Human Services 

Wi I 1 tarn L. Mermi s 
and 

Joann Chenau 1 t 
Southern (Hi no is University 



The paraprof ess i ona i movement in numan services and Its relatfon- 
ship to the "new professionalism*'. Role and function 1 1 be studfed 
a? they relate to new career development and manpower utflizatron, [ssues 
and problems of nonprofessional activity. 

I. Professionalism and paraprofess iona 1 i sm: Who, What, Why, Where, 
When, How Much? (Positive/Negative Aspects) 

A. Defining professional 



B. Defining paraprof ess i ona 1 

C . Def i n i ng nonprof ess ion^ 1 

D. Defining subprof ess iona 1 

E. Variables affecting role(s) and functionCs) 

1. Proximity and avaflabllity 

2. Life style 

3. Relatedness and connectedness 
k. P ract i ca 1 exper i ence 

5. "Moxie" and know-how 

6. Empathy and rapport 

7. Trust and credibility 

8. Skill 



F. Basic issues involved in professionalism and nonprof ess tona U sm 

1 . Super i or- subordi nate 

2. Expert-amateur 

3. E ducat fon-tra i ni ng 

^. Treatment-problem solving 

5. Line-staff and/or chief-Indian 

6 . Res pons ibi 1 i ty-accountabi 1 i ty 
7- El ect i ve- i nvol untary 

8. Input-thruput-output 
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M. Dilemmas of Professionalism 

A. Professionals as "nonprofessional" 

B. Nonprofessionals as "professionals" 

C. Professional nonprofessionals: The "new professionalism* 

D. Relatedness of the pa raprof ess i ona 1 movement to career education 

E. C redent i a 1 i zi ng : University - field 

1 . Competence 

2. Member sh ip and sanction 

3. Quant i ty/qua 1 i ty control 

III. The paraprofessional : Revolution and Evolution 

A. Human service systems for paraprofess i ona 1 s , e.g. 

education (schoois) government (public aid, veterans 

health ^ administration, social security, etc.) 

law (courts) employment and manpov/er 

corrections urban and housing 

mental heal th rural 

menta I retardation rel Igion (churches) 

recreation business and Industry 

rehab i 1 i tat ion transportation 

mi 1 i tary social serv i ce agenc i es 

day-care centers extended care and nursing homes 

B. Paraprof ess i ona 1 s in human services, e.g, 

expediter paramedical & paralecjal personnel 

teacher aide community organizer 

counselor aide community worker 

child care aide outreach worker ("human link") 

broker community mental health paraprofessional 

ad> ocate therapeuti c agent 

faci 1 i tator boundary spanner 

ombudsman cottage parents 

C. Nonprofessionals as therapeutic agents 

D. Nonprofessionals as community helpers and community enablers 

E. Nonprofessionals and self-help groips. 

F. Peer counse 1 i ng 



G. Helpers and new career deve 1 oprrjent : training programs 



IV. General Systeins Analysts: Services in Relationship to Helping 

A. Human services manpower analysis: supply and demand 

B. The economics and politics of professionalism 

C. Professional turf and organ i z»-t i ona 1 territoriality 

D. Consumer constituencies 

1. Formal (legislative) 

2. Informal (personal advocates and need) 

E. The nature of the helping contract 

1. Unilateral helping 

2. Mutual helping 

F. Continuity and delivery of help 

v. Current Practices and Future Directions 

A. Manpower utilization and personal satisfaction 

1 . Mode 1 s 

2. Settings 

3. Job descriptions 

^. Caree r 1 adders/latt i ces 

5. Continuing growth and development through education and training 

a. Personal-society 

b . Prof ess i onal -nonprofess { ona 1 

c . ©rgan i za t i on-commun i ty 

B. A joint enterprise, provider-consumer partnerships 

1 . 1 ntc;rna 1 co 1 laborat ion and consul tat ion 

2. Training models (interdisciplinary, mu 1 t i d i sc i pi i na ry , organic, 
oth«r ) 

3. Spec i a 1 i s t , genera 1 i s t , and team 

VI. Issues and Problems 

A. Paraprof es s i onj 1 5 , p rofess i ona 1 s , rec i pi ents : Un iquenesses 
and interrelationships 
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Organizational arrangements and delivery systems 



1. Information systems 
7.. Program development 
3. Program monitoring 
^. Program evaluation 
5. Accountab i 1 i ty 

Vol unteeri sm: An outdated concept? 
Future d i rect i ons 

1. Comprehensive and integrated human service networks 

2. Multi-service centers: Health maintenance organizations 

3. Cojmiun i ty-based alternatives 

Allied services act, career education, new careers 

5. I nt ra- prof ess iona 1 & inter- profess ional "division of labor" 

6. "Equal but not the same" 

7. Related movemt-nts: Bl ack , Ch i cano , Indian, Women, Youth (students), 
common cause (Gardner, consumer groups (Nader), , free schools, 

etc. 

8. Other 
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Consu I t.a t i on : Theory and Practice 
Wi 1 1 i am L. Mermi 3 
Southern I 1 1 i no i 5 Un i vers i ty 

Theory, principles and procedures of the consultation process. 
Consideration of various nxDdels of consultation fc the exchange of 
learning and merital he.a i th/human services information based on consul tee 
need. I mp 1 i ca t : OfiS • ' education and in-service training, organizational 
deve 1 opn)ent , and deli y of l-.uman services, ^ 

I. Li"tnceptual background: The consultative process 

General systems theory as a framework for consultation 
(he community: educai:ion and mental health 
3. The ecology of learning ond mental health 

Resources and strategies for prevention iTOdels 

A . P r i fT^ ry 

B. Secondary 

C. Tertiary 

5. Crisis theory and crisis intervention 

I. Consul nation as an i nlerp ersona 1 and f n t rap e rsona 1 process 

1. Pri.'iciples of le-i 'ng and model inij 

2. Principles of conrrmun i cat i on and feedback 

3. Principles of group dynamics 

^. cOr,par i r.on and differentiation between helping relationships 

A . Cons u 1 ta t i on 
B . Cour^'ie ' i ng 

C. P-sychotherapy 

D . Co'ord i na C i on 
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E . Col laborat ion 

F. Supervision 

G. Adm' n i s t rd' . . n 

H. Teaching 

5. Various classifications of consh" tat Ion nrodels 

A. Medical Deve 1 opmen ta ^ - Educ.;, t i ona 1 , Public Health 

B. Pr ocess , Psychodynarm c , Beha v i ora 1 

C. Interaction, Case, Consultee 

D. Other 

ill. Developmental steps in the consultation process 

1. Relationship and rapport Duilding 

2. Description and delineation of consultee need(s) 
and/or request(s) 

3- Consultative exchanges 
Closure and follow-up 

IV. Types of cor.s u ] ta t i on : definition ^nd description 

1. Client-centered case consul tat ion 

2. Consul tee-cenlered case ::onsur»:ation 

3. Program-centered admi ni 5 .rati ve consultation 

4 . Cons u 1 tee"C3n te red adval n i s t ra t i ve cons u 1 ta t i on 

5. Process consul tat ior. 

6. Interaction consultation 

7. Peer consultation 

8. Intvrrace consultation 

V. The practice cf consultation: procedures applied to actual situations 

1. Consultation with other professionals 

2. Consul'Lation with community agencies and programs 

j. Consultation with mental health, school and agency ''boards'* 

Consultation with citizen groups 
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5. Consul t ' 



with parents 



6. Consultation with paraprofess iona 1 s 



7- Consul tat 'OP in biHr. 1 1 groups 



VJ. Developing a consultation program 

1 . Entry and sanction 

2. The consultation contract 

A. Orgaii i za 1 1 ona 1 1 eve 1 

B. Programmatic level 

C. Individual consultee level 

3. The consultation report 
A. Evaluation and folJow-up 

A. Consultation program(s) 

B. Consultation prGcedure(s) 

II. ""he comprehensive human services network: Consultation and educati 
i. The planning and implementation of change 

A . L i n k i r > g and bridging 

B. Ways of going into business 

C. Ways of doing business 

D. Ways of staying in business 

E. Ways of going out of business 

2. Consultation and organizational development 

3. Consultation and In*servlce training 
^. Community crisis intervention 



5. Corisul tation with new, temporary and/or developing organizations 



6. 



Team consultation to complex organ i Zc> 1 1 ons and systems 



VI 



Consul tat ion : The Future 



New mode I s 



New ;>rocedures and techniques 
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Program Evaluation in Human Services 

Terrence H. Rohen 
and 

Wi 1 1 i am L . Mermi s 
Southern Illinois University 



Various rrx^dels and strategies for the appraisal and assessment of 
need, inputs, impac\: and direction in human service programs. Inte- 
gration of research skills, data utilization and program development 
with an emphasis on practical applications. 

I, Overview of P'Ogram Evaluation 

A. Why eva 1 uat i on? 

B. General definitions in prograr evaluation 

C. Methodological considerations 

D. F'^i^carch and development 

E. Evaluation and administration 

F. issues in evaluation 

1 . Uses and abuses 

2. Context of evaluation (Community, Organization, P'^ram) 

G. Applications of evaluation 

1 . Assessment ( i nc 1 . needs , priorities, etc.) 

2 . Hon i tor ! ng 

3. Feedback (inputs - thruputs - outputs) 
k . Organ izati ona I deve 1 opmen t 

H. Program evaluation - NOT another Panacea 
II. General Defirutons in Program Evaluation 

A. Systems evaluation 

B. Goal oriented evaluation 

C . Process versus outcome research 

D . Field s tud i es 

E. ExP'^rime.ntal studies 

F. Labv^ ri tory 5 tud i e*^ 

G . Compu te r 3 : mu 1 a t i ons 



Methodological considerations in p rog ram eva 1 ua t i on 

A. The research process (Provus Model) 

B . I den t i fy i ng 'esea rehab 1 e ques t i ons 

C. Establishing objectives 

1. Systems reserach objectives 

2. Goal-oriented objective 

3. Logical o^-der of objectives 
Assumptions underlying objectives 

D. Evaluation criteria 

1. Process outcome and other types of criteria 

2. Criteria selection process 
3- Multiple criteria 

^. The "criterion problem" 

E. Validity in evaluation 

1 . External 
2. Internal 

F. Un i formi ty myths and eva 1 uat i on 

1 . truant i tat i ve/qual I tat i ve di f ferences 
2. Meaningful differences 

G. Approaches to evaluation 
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CON CL us i ON 



In a recent interview, Hoyv (PdLeline /Junior Achlevemt^nt . sunmer, 

1978) described career education m tne follovring comprehensive way: 

Career educacion can be descrioed as the tot^l effort 
of the formal educacion system arid che broader community to 
help everyone - boch youth and adults - better understand 
and capitalize on the changing relationships between educa- 
tion and Vf-ork..- It is important to understand that in career 
education, the four Iciiter v;orc *'work" includes unpaid work - 
that isp voluntary wcrk^ proauccive use of leisure time, the 
unpaid work of tne full time horuerriaker , and the school 'Aork of 
the student - in addition co paid empioyrnent. Career educa- 
tion seeks to make vork - paid or unpaid - a meaningful part 
of the American lifec.tyle. This goal should apply equally 
to all people of this nation: nigh school dropouts and college 
graduates, males arid females^ the mentally handicapped and the 
intellectually giftec, che rich and the poor. 

Career education focuses on learning for a purpose, rather 
than learning for che sake of learning. When students see the 
connection between what they are being asked to learn in school 
and the usefuj par pose to which that knowledge may later be 
applied, their motivation to acquire knowledge increases im- 
mensely. 

Human services education has been defined as: 

"those programs that contribute to the education of human ser- 
vices personnel jJ.nciuG career educator sj through learning 
experiences and subject content that are integrated across 
community systems.*' (Chenault 6c Mermis, 1976) 

As the connections between education ana work in the context of human 
services continue to be identified ana described, and their relation- 
ships evolve, American highei' educacion will be required to (jser iou^ly^ 
address^"the educational significance of the future" (Shane, 1973; 
Daedalus, 1974; l^aynew, :;l977; iNewiT.an, 1974; Schein, 1972; Toffler, 



1974). 



The profeasional issues have been delineated for re-.^iew ard the 
challenges have been sounded for the attention of higher education 
personnel as well as for practitioners of most, if not all, disciplines 
in a variety of humein service settings (Cl^enault 6i Burnf ord , 1978; 
Burnford & Chenault, 1978; Dorken, 1976; Iscoe, Bloom, & Spielberger, 
1977; Litz arxi Edelson, 1970). 

The human resources in postsecondary education become a vital 
link between education and practice (Folger, 1970; Sikes, Schlesinger 
& .Seashore, 1974; Walton, 1972). For the purposes of this monograph 
the field of counseling should be singled out for special consideration 
(Armor, 1969; Amoe and Williams, 1972; Goodyear, 1976; Lewis and Lewis, 

1977) . This consideration should further highlight an historical per- 
spective of counseling with respect to both career education (Davis, 
1969) and human services-career education (Chenault, 1974; Chenault St 
Mermis, 1976). 

Further, a contemporary and enlightened perspective on continuing 
education (Jones, 1975; Lauffer, 1977), training and developiEent (Laird, 

1978) , and staff development (Lauffer and Sturdevant, 1978) will be 
required in order to be equal to the challenge we are presented as the 
complexities of being helpful continue to grow. A central aspect of this 
challenge is a realistic understanding of adult education and the adult 
learner (Knowlen, 1970, 1973) as we attempt to remain worr.hy of our various 
professional titles* 

A3 discussed elsewhere (Mermis, 1978) the information and knowledge 



upon which we base our various professional and academic strategies 
will be crucial to our ability to respond in meaningful ways to both 
career education (Hoyt, 1978) and human services (Chenault, 1978). 



We must give careful attention to the issues and recomnendations 

which both of these national directions have presented us. The Career 

Education Incentive Act appears to be modes t when it states: 

Sec. 11. (a) The Commissioner is authorized to arrange by way 
of grant, contract, or other arrangement w^Ith institutions of 
higher education, public agencies and nonprofit private organi- 
zations for the conduct of postsecondax'y educational career 
demonstration projects wh ich ~ 



(l) may have national significance or be of special 
value in promoting the field of career educai:ion 
in posteecondary educational programs, 
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